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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the su- 
preme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
ANNOUNCES IMPORTANT 
CHANGES 


“Starr King”’ 
Chosen as New Name 

The Board of Trustees of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, in quar- 
terly meeting held recently, voted to 
change the name of their institution to 
Starr King School for the Ministry, thus 
memorializing the enlightened views and 


the life of signal public service of one of - 


California’s most honored sons. The ses- 
sion was presided over by B. Grant Taylor, 
president of the corporation, and an an- 
nouncement of the adopted change, as 
released by William H. Gorrill, secre- 
tary of the corporation, said that “‘the new 
name signifies the broadening fellowship 
among religious liberals, especially between 
the Unitarian and the Universalist churches 
in that the personal history of Starr King 
is identified with both denominations. 
Starr King’s name also enters deeply into 
the history of our state, and its significance 
in this regard is symbolized by the fact 


that the two Californians whose statues - 


were placed by this state in Statuary Hall 
in the Capitol at Washington as those of 
its most distinguished men are Father 
Serra and Starr King.” 

The meeting of the board marked the 
beginning of the administration of Rol 
Welbourn Benner as dean of the school, 
who succeeds Dr. William S. Morgan, now 
ending a ten-year service as president of 
the school, and thirty-one years as profes- 
sor on its faculty. Dean Benner comes to 
the school from an eminently successful 
ministry in All Souls Church (Universalist- 
Unitarian) at Riverside, Calif., previous to 
which he was instructor of philosophy and 
director of scholarships at Occidental Col- 
lege. 

In addressing the board meeting he 
presented plans for a new administrative 
center, and stressed the creating of ‘a 
new curricular pattern committed to the 
world view in religion with special dis- 
ciplines in classical and scientific thought.” 
Among other innovations will be the spon- 
soring of annual Conferences on World 
Religion, in such western cities as Van- 
couver, Spokane, Salt Lake City, Denver, 
San Diego, Riverside and Berkeley. 

The Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry was established in Berkeley in 
1906, principally through the generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Cutting and Mr 
and Mrs. Horace Davis, Mrs. Davis a 
daughter of Starr King and Mr. Davis 
formerly a president of the University of 
California. 

The Starr King School for the Minis- 
try and the Pacific School of Religion 
have recently consummated a working 
agreement whereby the Starr King School 
for the Ministry will combine its valuable 
library of 28,000 volumes and 7,000 pam- 
phlets with the library of the Pacific School 
of Religion and will co-operate in providing 
courses of common interest to the students 
of the two schools. 
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GERMAN WAR PRISONERS 
QUESTION THE FUTURE 


Distrust of the propaganda of either side 
in the war and a strong desire for concrete 
statements of purpose for the post-war 
world were indicated. in letters from Ger- 
man prisoners of war in Canadian camps 
received at the New York office of the ‘‘Free 
German Movement” after a broadcast by 
Otto Strasser in Canada. Although some 
of the letters received rejected flatly the 
“Free German” program and asserted un- 
swerving allegiance to the Fuehrer, many 
put forward specific suggestions and criti- 
cisms on a constructive plane. Wrote one 
of the interned soldiers: 

“For thirteen months I have been in- 
terned here, and yesterday I heard your 
radio broadcast. Iam not in agreement 
with you, and for this reason: that you also 
cannot tell us what is to come after this 
war. We went from our school benches 
into this war, and in Canada we have had 
enough time to reflect a bit. Today, after 
a hard inner struggle, I am completely 
through with National Socialism. Still 
Germany is my country, right or wrong, 
and after this war she will suffer terribly. 
Your propaganda says that the German 
opposition feels itself allied to Great 
Britain, but will Great Britain give a par- 
don to all Germans who are against 
Hitler? Here we are treated very fairly, 
but whenever I tell someone that I am 
skeptical of National Socialism, he does 
not believe me, and intimates that whether 
a man is a Nazi or not makes little dif- 
ference so long as he is a German. 

“T am very much concerned about what 
will happen to Germany after the war, and 
on this point you, too, were silent on the 
radio. Nothing is certain about it, and 
the British themselves do not know yet 
what their intentions are. If you can give 
the war prisoners here in Canada a con- 
crete picture of what is to come after 
Hitler, of what Britain’s peace aims are, 
then the “Free Germany Movement” 
would have a much better chance among 
the prisoners. Please send us literature, 
and do not give my name, for my parents 
and brothers and sisters are in Germany.” 

Another wrote that in his opinion a 
weekly review of world affairs, in German 
oi English, given either over the radio or in 
printed form, would be the best means of 
opening the minds of many war prisoners, 
who still believe in Hitler, to ideas of free- 
dom. A letter from one prisoner told of 
constant political discussions. “‘Many,”’ 
he writes, “‘are still convinced Nazis, and 
many damn the German-Russian war and 
call it foolish. But the question heard the 
most often is ‘Why?’ We have all begun 
to feel a greater and greater degree of 
doubt as to why the war was necessary. 
We Germans really wanted nothing from 
Russia, Greece, Denmark, and the other 
countries that Hitler has occupied. There- 
fore why was it necessary?’’— Nofrontier 
News Service. 
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BLESSED BE DISAGREEMENT 


LESSED be agreement, for it is heart-warming 
and strengthening, but blessed be disagree- 
ment, opposition and controversy, for they 

often bring light; they are signs of life, and they point 
out an environment in which they are possible. 

_As we survey the world and see the nations under 
the iron heel of the oppressor, political parties sup- 
pressed, opposition driven underground, we thank God 
for the spots on earth left where men may express an 
opposite opinion and struggle to make it prevail. 

There is opposition that is selfish, that does not 
think first of getting things straight but of personal 
gain. Such, unfortunately, is too much political op- 
position, where men make a political football of inter- 
national questions. There is opposition that is igno- 
rant, where people do not know what they are talking 
about and clearly reveal it. 

There is opposition that is captious—the opposi- 
tion of the small-minded, of those who pick flaws, of 
those who never see the real issues. 

But all the opposition of the self-seekers, the 
exhibitionists, the ignorant, the vain, the captious, 
cannot hide from the thoughtful the large service 
rendered by those who bring intelligence to bear upon 
problems in church and state, and who raise objec- 
tions and make suggestions. 

It is salutary for us to remember that we cannot 
accomplish much in our churches, in our church con- 
ventions, in our political and social affairs, without 
some subordination of individual views. No individual 
can have everything just as he wants it. But this 
well-tested principle of collective action ought not to 
blind us to the great truth that we need the light that 
comes from high debate and intelligent opposition. 

Occasionally in the Leader we publish a letter from 
someone who is shocked and saddened by the reactions. 
We see the standpoint that this represents. It is the 
standpoint of more than one group of religionists. 
“God is all. Love is all. Keep your minds on God and 
on love. Lift yourself above the delusion of evil.’ 
Here is truth, but the defect is that love and God are 
defined too narrowly. The highest love may have to 
resist, oppose, condemn, for the good of an individual 
or a cause. It is not love to shut one’s eyes to evil or 
to misery or the issues involved in great debates. It 
is not love to say, ‘I don’t want to hear or to read 
about unpleasant things.’”’ The reactions in the Leader 
may sometimes seem foolish or malicious, but usually 
they have a point to them. Often it isa point that has 
not been brought out and many times they illustrate 
the genuine concern of the writer for truth and show 
that he has real courage. 

It is not easy to oppose our friends, or to criticize 
our Officials, unless they be editors who traditionally 


are supposed to be criticized, but often it is necessary 
and sometimes it is vital to do it. It will be well for 
us in the United States of America and in the Univer- 
salist General Convention when we can put criticism 
on that high level which has enabled the government 
of Great Britain to give official status and dignity to 
“His Majesty’s Opposition.” 


* ak 


GENERALITIES 


ENERALITIES, in the sense in which we are 
G using the word, are statements of a general 

or vague nature. 

Sully, one of the older psychologists, wrote, “‘It 
is noticeable that concepts on the same level of gen- 
erality are framed with greater and greater facility.”’ 

Church conventions pass glittering generalities 
with facility and with a whoop, and think that they 
have done something, but often they shy away from 
concrete cases. 

Preachers dealing with subjects like capital and 
labor, or the war, or the Administration, whether it be 
Republican or Democratic, find it safer to use general 
terms. We cannot condemn generalities in toto, be- 
cause we use them. Some people wish that we would 
use them more extensively. The influence of most 
church boards is strongly in favor of the minister 
sticking to general principles. 

For example, the minister can say, ‘Capital 
and labor are partners. They ought to get together. 
Labor should have its fair share.’”’ But the minister, 
according to this theory, must not say, ‘The strike 
in the X plant seems to me to be just. The conditions 
that the men complain of are abominable.” 

He can say, “War is stupid and criminal. There 
should be a better way.’’ He cannot say, ‘“The United 
States should enter the present war to save liberty and 
democracy.” 

Time was when it was dangerous to say, ‘““The 
United States ought to join the League of Nations 
and adhere to the World Court,’ but that time is 
nearly past. Perhaps a minister in Hiram Johnson’s 
church ought to be “judicious,” but in most places he 
can tell the truth about the matter. Events have been 
the educators. 

There can be no objection to generalizations, for, 
however loose they become in the hands of amateurs, 
they are highly important in the hands of the scientific. 

Nor can the use of general statements justly be 
attacked, for in church services for worship general 
statements may be highly important and the most 
useful. 

The obloquy thrown upon generalizations by the 
thoughtful comes from the element of vagueness in the 
statement and the touch of timidity in the person or 
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group enunciating it. Far better say nothing than say 
it in a timid, halting, evasive way. Of course there is 
something to be said on both sides of controversial 
subjects. Truth advances through seeing it. But this 
breaking every utterance into two parts joined by the 
words ‘‘on the other hand,” this balancing oneself on 
a tight rope in every discourse or resolution, this being 
afraid to speak out, doesn’t get us very far. 

Christ and his disciples made some deathless gen- 
eral statements, but it is doubtful if even the most 
scornful would accuse them of indulging in generalities. 

* * 


POWER POLITICS IN CHURCHES 


HERE is only one kind of power politics in 
churches which is effective in the long run, 
and that is the power that comes through the 

operation of the Holy Spirit of God. Let that power 
move a man serving in any capacity, from the highest 
to the lowest, and he can do an effective work. Let 
that power be absent and all the wirepulling and set- 
ting up candidates will amount to little. 

For consider what this Holy Spirit does. 

It makes a man, layman or minister, honestly 
glad to have other men active in the work, even going 
ahead of himself in accomplishment, and getting the 
credit. It liberates a man from the petty notion that 
he has to have a finger in every pie or have his name 
plastered all over every project. Certainly it puts 
far from him the temptation to steal what belongs to 
others by minimizing or hiding what they do. 

Many men who steal the brains or achievements 
of others may be almost entirely unconscious of the 
fact. They get in the way of doing it early in life, 
become obsessed with their own importance, subcon- 
sciously act on the principle that the end justifies the 
means, and go on from theft to theft. They do wrong, 
of course, and that is the main consideration, but they 
do foolishly, which is not always understood, for people 
find them out and never trust them again. 

One does well to remember that in church polities, 
as in all else, the Holy Spirit of God never is in a hurry 
and never is discouraged. If a thing is not right it 
doesn’t stick. All the votes in the world, for foolish 
schemes or bad men, taken by well-meaning people 
who do not know what they are doing, accomplish 
little, for the very reason that the people are well- 
meaning. With all their limitations and imperfections 
church people do want to have things right. If they 
vote something and then find it badly or selfishly 
administered, they drop it. Secularized as we may be 
in churches, there remains in us a longing for the large- 
ness, the greatness, of God. Now and then we see 
Christ, who made himself of no reputation and whose 
name lives forever. We see honesty stark but beauti- 
ful, justice determined that the most helpless, obscure 
little man shall have his rights, and unselfish love, the 
greatest of all. 

What the world calls power politics operates on a 
different level—even in churches. 

“I stood by you in that last deal and you cught to 
have stood by me in this.” 

“Tf you are going to get anywhere in the church 
you will have to stand in with the powers that be.” 
-~ “Jump on the band wagon.” 

“T did my best to put you in there; now come 
through.” 

The Lord God holds that kind of business in de- 
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rision. One breath of the Holy Spirit of God and it is 
gone. Not only are spiritual things spiritually dis- 
cerned, but spiritual things are spiritually promoted. 
The Holy Spirit of God is a force to be reckoned with, 
for when he comes not only does he guide unto all truth 
but he grinds to powder. 


* * 


OUR BUSINESS AND A GOOD BUSINESS TOO 


T may be that what the Germans are dcing to 
our friends in Holland, Belgium and other coun- 
tries is none of our business, but we would make 

it our business and drive them out. 

It may be that war never settles anything, but if 
war results in Germans being driven out and people 
being allowed to breathe freely once more and eat a 
good meal once in a while, such people at least will 
think that something has been settled. 

The conditions in countries under the German 
yoke are much worse than in the last war. The head 
man of the Germans is today a creature of vastly 
greater ferocity than the head man was in 1914. The 
American correspondents with the German army 
before Warsaw were literally sickened. If there were 
any correspondents with the German army before 
Leningrad they probably would be much more sick- 
ened. We have to go back pretty far in history to find 
conquerors as ruthless. War is the worst way in the 
world in which to settle things, but just now it seems 
to be the only way one has to deal with Adolf Hitler. 
We can settle him at least by war. We can give the 
charming cultured people and the liberty-loving peas- 
ants of the occupied countries a chance for life. We 
can lift from them the nightmare of everybody on 
the street being rounded up and shot for the crime of 
an individual. We can abolish the forced labor and the 
starvation wages. 

But all these things must be preliminary to the- 
real work of setting up an international order based 
on justice and equality and on peaceful adjudication 
of differences. If we can do that we shall not have 
lived and died in vain. 

* * 


THE BIRTHDAY OF JANE ADDAMS 


HE birthday anniversary of Jane Addams, hu- 
manitarian, founder of Hull House and leader 
in the world peace movement, will be observed 

throughout the United States on September 6. 

Jane Addams was born in Cedarville, Illinois, on 
September 6, 1860. Her lineage was entirely American 
and her ancestry was Quaker. She was graduated from 
Rockford College and then went to England, where 
she discovered Toynbee Hall in the heart of London’s 
slums. She determined to fight poverty in this country 
in a similar way and returned to Chicago to found Hull 
House, the first social settlement in this country. Miss 
Addams had the conviction that people, however un- 
like in habits and traditions, could live in peace and 
social intercourse. At Hull House she worked out on 
a small scale what she hoped for in a world com- 
munity. 

In 1915, when Europe was torn with war, repre- 
sentatives of eleven nations held an International 
Congress of Women at The Hague to protest against 
the futility of the conflict. Miss Addams led the group 
from the United States and was chosen president of 
the Congress. So reasonable was their presentation 
that a high official of one nation told Miss Addams 
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that she and her colleagues were the sanest people who 
had entered his office since the war began. We had 
the pleasure of entertaining some twenty women of 
this party at luncheon in Rotterdam at that time. 

In the midst of the ever expanding work of Hull 
House which Miss Addams developed into a settle- 
ment known throughout the world, she never ceased 
her efforts to “substitute law for war and political 
processes for brute force.” 

In 1931, she was one of the recipients of the Nobel 
Peace Prize, the only woman to whom that honor has 
been given. 

In her last public address made in Washington, 
refuting the ancient argument that we shall never end 
war for we cannot change human nature, Miss Addams 
said: “We may not be able to change human nature, 
but we do hope to modify human behavior. We need 
education of ourselves, and of others. We need develop- 
ment of public opinion and of moral enterprise. It 
would be a great glory if the United States could lead 
in this new type of statesmanship.”’ 

Miss Addams died in Chicago on May 21, 1935. 


* * 


CONSCIENCE AND DEFENSE 


HE Quakers of Philadelphia are studying the 
subject of ‘“defense taxes.’”” Some refuse to pay 
and some pay but file a protest. 

Others take full advantage of the fifteen per cent 
reduction for contributions which cancels in their 
minds the ten per cent for defense. A peace foundation 
has been suggested into which people might pay 
amounts equal to defense taxes and also such sums as 
they might spend for defense bonds. The funds of the 
foundation would be used for constructive non-mili- 
tary purposes. 

The schemes may not be feasible, but they illus- 
trate the high type of mind and heart that has a con- 
cern about this problem. Edward C. M. Richards, 
writing in the Friend, tells the story of a man at the 
time of the First World War who would not subscribe 
money for war purposes but who made it clear that he 
wanted to support his country in other ways: 


During the World War of 1914-18 a Quaker 
businessman, Theodore Foulk, lived in Flushing, 
Long Island, N. Y. Strongly opposed to war, he refused 
to buy any Liberty Bonds, and thereby aroused the 
ill-will of some people in the town. But at the same 
time Theodore Foulk sent a check for $4,000 as a free 
gift to the U.S. Treasury and another for $1,000 to the 
American Friends’ Service Committee for its work. He 
said nothing to anyone about these gifts, however. 
The Treasury Department received the check for 
$4,000 but could not understand why it had been sent. 
People are not accustomed to giving money to the 
U.S. government unasked. So a detective was sent up 
to investigate Theodore Foulk and his business. But the 
detective could find nothing out of line. The fact of his 
investigating the case, however, came to the ears of a 
young newspaperman who found out the story. Going 
to Theodore Foulk, he learned the facts but with the 
understanding that it be kept quiet. When the editor 
of the paper heard of it, however, he printed the story, 
much to Foulk’s chagrin. The result was that the atti- 
tude of the people of Flushing toward Theodore Foulk 
underwent a complete change and his refusal to support 
war financially, while voluntarily giving large sums to 
the government for non-war purposes, was widely pub- 
licized, and the man himself was held in the highest 
esteem. 
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THE CHURCH GOES TO SUMMER SCHOOL 
N the torrid month of July we traveled twenty-five 
hundred miles to attend two Universalist summer 
institutes. At Shakamak in Indiana we visited 
with nearly two hundred Universalist youth, laymen 
and clergymen from the Mid-West region. At Ferry 
Beach on the Maine coast we talked with several 
score of our fellow churchmen from the New England 
states. Among these folks we find neither romantic 
optimism nor cynical despair. They are devoted to 
the values of Christianity and democracy. They 
know these values are seriously threatened in our 
world. They all seek a way out of the injustices, the 
inequalities, and the brutalities of modern life. They 
all recognize that the way is not simple. And so they 
come together to study, to discuss and to plan courses 
of action. As it was in Shakamak and Ferry Beach, so 
also it was at Murray Grove and Shelter Neck, North 
Carolina, and in Alabama. So it is also in other church 
groups at Northfield, Lake Geneva and dozens of 
other points all over these United States. The Chris- 
tian Church goes to summer school. To these schools, 
short but intense, and staffed with competent teachers, 
go the youth, the key laity and many of the clergy. 
The process has been going on and growing up for 
many years now, and today the results are showing in 
better church programs, better church community 
service, and better individual Christian discipline. 
The summer program of the Christian Church 
shines as a bright light in a dark world. One day 
sociologists may well mark this program as one of the 
significant saving factors of our time. 
V Dped a lag Fy 
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IN A NUTSHELL 

The summer institutes, meetings, conventions 
and services do not indicate that the Universalist 
Church, by and large, takes much of a vacation. The 
old war-horses of the denomination are worthy of the 
honor that we pay them, but before we regret too 
much the qualities of their successors we had better 
ask ourselves how those successful leaders would have 
functioned in the environment of today. 


“Hell’s Ramparts Fell, the Life of John Mur- 
ray,’ by Clarence R. Skinner and Alfred 8. Cole, is 
now being mailed out. It is a modern interpretation 
of a fruitful life and makes a story that is beautifully 
told. 


The difference between genuine religious pacifists 
and political pacifists lined up with pressure groups 
of one kind or another, may be as deep as the dif- 
ference between the noble and ignoble. 


Hugh Tigner in a stimulating article in The Chris- 
tian Century calls the Bible ‘‘a book of action, the kind 
of action that makes the future decidedly different 
from the past.” 


When a man works so hard that he loses the 
capacity to stop and rest, he has lost control of the 
machine and is headed toward accident. 


Is it not rather malicious and small to try to hold 
men to opinions based on conditions that have 
changed? 
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United Universalist Convention 
The Program 


O carry clearly in mind{what is to takefplace at 
the United Universalist Convention at Tufts 
College, September 8 to 14, we need to remem- 

ber that early morning devotions in Crane Chapel are 
from 7.30 to 7.50, business and conferences 8.45 to 
9.50, conferences 10 to 10.50, general sessions 11 to 
12.30, noon recess 12.30 to 2.30, afternoon session 
2.30 to 4.30, dinner hour 6 to 7.45 and evening sessions 
8 to 9.30. This program will be followed from Tues- 
day through Saturday. 


Monday and Tuesday 

On Monday, September 8, Universalist Head- 
quarters, 16 Beacon Street, will keep open house from 
3 to 5 p.m. and tea will be served. 

Monday at 8, in the Intra-Mural Room of the 
Cousens Gymnasium, there will be a Fellowship Hour 
with presentation of the program. At 9.30 the film, 
Clara Barton, Angel of Mercy, will be given. Louis 
Annin Ames, president of the Convention, will pre- 
side. 

On Tuesday, the early devotional meeting will 
consist of music by the Rev. Harmon M. Gehr. Con- 
ferences this day run from 8.45 to 10.30 a. m. 

The Rev. Dorothy T. Spoerl speaks on Teacher 
Growth and will be followed by the Rev. Paul H. Chap- 
man on Visual Education. The Ministers’ Association 
in Crane Chapel has the good fortune to secure the 
Rev. Otis Rice, who made such an illuminating ad- 
dress at Senexet before the Idlewild Fellowship. He 
speaks on ‘‘Ministry to the Sick.’”’ At this same early 
hour the Association of Universalist Women will hold 
a platform discussion, with Mrs. E. B. Wood, Mrs. 
John Wood, Mrs. Stanley Manning, Mrs. Mildred 
Asplind, Mrs. Donald Evans, Mrs. Ada I. Treat and 
Mrs. Sarah Russell taking part. Following this meet- 
ing, Mrs. E. B. Wood will hold a conference with 
State Boards. Prof. Angus H. MacLean has been 
secured for a conference with trained workers on 
“Implications of World Revolution for Religious 
Education.”’ This is not open to delegates in general. 

For the general session Tuesday at 11 under the 
auspices of the Universalist Youth Fellowship there 
will be an address by Hon. Edwin O. Childs of Newton 
on “The Church and Its Youth.’ Chaplain C. C. 
Blauvelt will have his first service before this address. 

Ministers will lunch together at the Cousens 
Gymnasium at 12.30. 

In the afternoon of Tuesday at Goddard Chapel, 
Dr. Roger F. Etz in the chair, there will be a confer- 
ence on reorganizing the Universalist denomination. 

Tuesday night, in the Assembly Room of the 
Gym, the John Murray Bicentennial Mass Meeting 
will be held. The Rey. G. H. Leining, D. D., will 
preside. Dean Skinner is the orator of the occasion 
and his subject is ‘“The Implications of John Murray’s 
Universalism for the World Today.” The Rev. L. 
Griswold Williams, author of a play written for the 
bicentennial, will read from the play. 


Wednesday 

The Rev. William Couden, D.-D., of Providence 
will conduct the devotional period, which will illustrate 
the method of Dean Leonard of Tufts. The A. U. W. 


and the G. S. 8. A. will both hold business sessions at 
Goddard Chapel 8.45 to 9.50. At 10 o’clock eight 
conferences will go on simultaneously on subjects 
ranging from use of the Bible to investing funds, from 
personal growth to interdenominational relations. 
Think of it! Marie Cole Powell, A. Ingham Bicknell, 
Emily Morrison, Dr. J. Quinter Miller, the Rev. Rol 
W. Benner, Frances W. Wood, and Dr. Dilworth 
Lupton will be speaking at once. And also Mrs. Wood 
will be presiding over a conference where the speakers 
are Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, Mrs. H. A. Hersey, Dr. 
Priscilla White and Miss Gertrude Whipple. 

The report of the General Superintendent comes 
at 11 with a service by the chaplain preceding it. 

The luncheon this day, at the Cousens Gym, is for 
wives of Universalist ministers. The pilgrimage to 
Gloucester, to the historic meetinghouse and the Mur- 
ray-Sargent-Gilman house, is in the afternoon. Buses 
will leave Cousens Gym at 1.30 for Gloucester and 
leave the Gloucester church on the return trip at 4.30. 
Returning, stops will be made at the New Ocean 
House, to leave women who want to attend the fellow- 
ship banquet, and at the Lynn church to leave others 
who want to attend the ministers’ dinner and the 
evening service. The same buses will take people 
back to Tufts after the service. Round trip fare 
$1.25. 

The essential feature of the Convention, the oc- 
casional sermon, will be Wednesday night. Dr. W. W. 
Rose is the preacher and his subject is ““The Faith of 
Our Fathers.’”’ Dr. L.:W. Coons presides at this ser- 
vice, Dean McCollester and Dean Skinner conduct the 
communion, and Dr. Frederic W. Perkins holds the 
brief service of recognition for new ministers. Preced- 
ing the service are the two dinners. Mrs. Irving L. 
Walker speaks for the women on ‘‘World Friendship.” 
For once the ministers are to be speechless. 


Thursday 

The Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich conducts the early 
devotional service. Again the A. U. W. and the 
G. 8. 8. A. have business sessions and again the busi- 
ness is followed by conferences. The Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner, Dr. Robert Cummins, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, 
the Rey. John Wood, Dr. Dilworth Lupton, Miss 
Mary B. Lillie, Miss Ida Folsom, Mrs. Ada I. Treat, 
and the Rev. Donald Lothrop—and we should like to 
see the church that can muster a better list of con- 
ference leaders than Universalists have produced for 
three days of this week. The subjects range from 
teaching theology to analyzing propaganda. 

Mrs. Margueritte Harmon Bro, author, writer 
and lecturer, is the speaker at the general meeting 
which is under the auspices of the G.S.S.A. The 
luncheon which follows is sponsored by the A. U. W. 
From 2.30 to 4.30 both the G.S.S. A. and the A. U. W. 
will hold business sessions, and at 4.30, in Packard 
Hall, the Rev. W. W. Laite will lecture on the Inness 
paintings, 

A Town Meeting session will close the day. Dr. 
R. P. Barnes and Norman Thomas are the speakers 
and the subject is ‘‘Religion’s Contributions to Democ- 
racy.” Harold E. Sweet, former mayor of Attleboro, 
Mass., and one of our leading laymen, will preside. 
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Friday 

The Rev. Emerson Schwenk will use “Symbols” 
in the early devotional service. The business sessions 
of the General Convention will begin at 8.45 a.m. 
The 10 o’clock conferences have as speakers Miss 
Mary B. Lillie, Dr. Dilworth Lupton, Dr. Clarence 
R. Skinner, Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, Mrs. Irving L. 
Walker, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, and Mrs. Sophia L. 
Fahs. Mrs. Bro addresses the general meeting at 
11 o’clock which is sponsored by the A. U. W. Her 
subject is “Toward a More Vital Self.’ Mrs. Fahs 
will address the Church School Workers Luncheon 
in the Gym on “When Is a Child Religious.”’ From 
2.30 to 4.30 the U. G. C. will transact business. 

The Town Meeting session will have as subject 
“Toward a More Vital Church,” and Hon. Clament 
F. Robinson of Maine will preside. Other speakers 
have not been announced. 


Saturday 


The Rey. L. Griswold Williams will give a read- 
ing at the time of the early devotions. 

Starting at 8.45 the entire morning will be given 
to General Convention business. There will be six 
conferences at 2.30 for young people, laymen, church 
school superintendents and others. Margaret Win- 
chester, Edna Bruner, Robert F. Needham, Robert T. 
Dick and Susan M. Andrews are the leaders. 

The Convention Banquet closes the day. It will 
be held in the Gym. Dr. John Smith Lowe is toast- 
master and President Leonard Carmichael and Dean 
Rockwell Harmon Potter are the speakers. 


Sunday 

On Sunday, September 14, there will be a service 
of worship at Goddard Chapel at 9.45 a. m., with the 
Rev. Wallace G. Fiske officiating. Junior choirs will 
furnish music. At 11 a.m. there will be an open air 
service on the campus, with Dr. Cummins presiding 
and Dean John Murray Atwood and the Rev. Donald 
B. F. Hoyt speaking. Choirs from Lynn, Salem and 
Malden under direction of Earle Dolphin will assist. 


General Notes 

Combination meal tickets costing $7.00 provide 
for all meals, including the Convention Banquet, for 
which no other arrangement has been made. Banquet 
tickets separately $1.50. 

Exhibits by the G.S.S. A., A. U. W. and Univer- 
salist Publishing House. Special exhibit of the original 
drawings for ‘John Murray’s Landfall” and “Christus 
Victor,” by Henry Nehemiah Dodge. 

Tea will be served on the terrace of the college at 
4.30 p.m. Tuesday, Thursday and Friday, the Thurs- 
day tea being a reception to the incoming and out- 
going members of the board of the A. U. W. 

The program committee that has completed this 
great task represented all the organizations, and con- 
sisted of Dr. Stanley Manning, chairman, Mrs. Seth 
R. Brooks, the Rev. Cornelius Greenway, the Rev. 
Max A. Kapp, the Rev. Carl H. Olson, Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Miss Ida M. Folsom, Mrs. James Hender- 
son, the Rev. Rol W. Benner and the Rev. G. Douglas 
Frazier. Dr. Robert Cummins, Dr. John M. Ratcliff 
and Mrs. Ezra B. Wood have met regularly with the 
committee and assisted them. The Rev. William E. 
Gardner, as chairman of the committee on publicity, 
has also rendered assistance. 

In the judgment of this scribe it is doubtful if the 
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program would ever have been got into shape had it not 
been for the constant incubation of Miss Esther A. 
Richardson, assistant secretary. 


Be ae 


Who’s Who on the Convention Program 


Ames, Louis Annin, President, Universalist General Convention. 

Andrews, Miss Susan M., Executive Director, General Sunday 
School Association. 

Atwood, Dr. John Murray, Dean, Canton Theological School, 
St. Lawrence University. 

Barnes, Dr. Roswell P., Associate General Secretary, Federal 
Council of Churches. 

Baxter, Miss Edna M., Associate Professor of Religious Educa- 
tion, Hartford Seminary Foundation. 

Benner, Rey. Rol W., Dean, Pacific School of Religion. 

Bicknell, A. Ingham, Treasurer, Universalist General Conven- 
tion. 

Blauvelt, Dr. Charles Clare, Convention Chaplain, Minister, 
Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, Calif. 

Brooks, Mrs. Seth R., former Vice-President Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Washington, D. C. 

Bro, Margueritte Harmon, Author and Lecturer, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 

Bruner, Rev. Edna P., General Field Worker, Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention. 

Carmichael, Dr. Leonard, President, Tufts College. 

Chapman, Rey. Paul H., Chairman Committee on Visual Edu- 
cation, Massachusetts Council of Churches. 

Childs, Hon. Edwin O., Mayor, Newton, Mass. 

Christian, Rev. Sheldon, Minister, First Universalist Church, 

Brunswick, Maine. 

Coons, Dr. Leroy W., Superintendent, Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Churches. 

Couden, Dr. William, Minister, First Universalist Church, Provi- 


dence, R. I. 

Cummins, Dr. Robert, General Superintendent, Universalist 
Church. 

Dick, Robert T., President Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
Yoav wen we 


Dolphin, Earle, Choir Director, First Universalist Church, Salem, 
Mass. 

Etz, Dr. Roger F., Minister, First Universalist Church, Medford, 
Mass. 

Fahs, Mrs. Sophia Lyon, Instructor, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. 

Fiske, Rev. Wallace G., Minister, Universalist Church, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

Folsom, Miss Ida M., Promotional Secretary, Association of Uni- 
versalist Women. 

Gehr, Rev. Harmon M., Minister, Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

Hoyt, Rev. Donald B. F., Minister, All Souls Church, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

Kapp, Rev. Max A., Rochester, N. Y., President General Sun- 
day School Association and Vice-President Universalist 
General Convention. 

Laite, Rev. William W., Minister, Methodist Church, Tarpon 
Springs, Fla. 

Leavitt, Rev. Fenwick L., Jr., Middletown, N. Y., Vice-Presi- 
dent, Universalist General Convention. 

Leining, Dr. Gustave H., Minister, All Souls Church, Braintree, 
Mass. 

Lillie, Miss Mary B., Director of Religious Education, Murray 
Universalist Ciirok, Attleboro, Mass. 

Lothrop, Rey. Donald G., Minister, Community Giver Boston, 
Mass. 

Lowe, Dr. John Smith, Rockland, Maine, former General Super- 
intendent, Universalist Church. 

Lupton, Dr. Dilworth, Minister, Unitarian-Universalist Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

MacLean, Dr. Angus H., Professor of Religious Education, Theo- 
logical School, St. Lawrence University. 

McCollester, Dr. Lee S., Dean Emeritus, Tufts College School of 
Religion. 
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Manning, Dr. Stanley, Chairman of Program Committee, and 
Minister, Church of the Redeemer, Hartford, Conn. 

Miller, Dr. J. Quinter, Associate General Secretary, Federal 
Council of Churches. 

Morrison, Miss Emily, Director of Religious Education, Church 
of the Redeemer, Hartford, Conn. 

Needham, Robert F., Secretary, Ferry Beach Park Association. 

Niles, Dr. Harold H., Minister, All Souls Universalist Church, 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Perkins, Dr. Frederic W., Chairman, Central Committee of Fel- 
lowship. 

Potter, Dr. Rockwell Harmon, Dean, Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, Hartford, Conn. 

Powell, Mrs. Marie Cole, Associate Professor of Religious Edu- 
cation, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Pullman, Rev. Tracy M., Minister, Church of Our Father, Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian, Detroit, Mich. 

Ratcliff, Dr. John M., Secretary, Universalist General Conyen- 
tion. 

Rice, Rey. Otis, Chaplain, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City. 

Robinson, Hon. Clement F., former Attorney General for Maine, 
Portland, Maine. 

Rose, Dr. William Wallace, Minister, First Universalist Church, 
Lynn, Mass. 

Schwenk, Rev. Emerson, Minister, First Universalist Church, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Shaver, Dr. Erwin L., Secretary, Department of Leadership 
Education, Congregational-Christian Churches, Boston, 
Mass. 

Skinner, Dr. Clarence R., Dean, Tufts College School of Religion. 

Spoerl, Rev. Dorothy T., Psychology Department American 
International College, Springfield, Mass. 

Sweet, Hon. Harold E., Attleboro, Mass., Chairman, Board of 
Trustees, Tufts College. 

Thomas, Hon. Norman, Leader of Socialist Party, New York 
City. 

Treat, Mrs. Ada I., Chairman, Finance Committee, Association 
of Universalist Women. 

Ulrich, Rev. Gustav H., Minister, Everton Circuit of Universalist 
Churches, Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C. 

Walker, Mrs. Irving L., former President Women’s National 
Missionary Association. 

Williams, Rev. L. Griswold, Morrisville, Vt. 

Winchester, Miss Margaret, General Sunday School Association 
Staff Member. 

Wood, Mrs. Ezra B., President, Association of Universalist 
Women, and Vice-President, Universalist General Conven- 
tion. 

Wood, Miss Frances W., Field Secretary, Division of Education, 
American Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. 

Wood, Rey. John, Minister, Universalist Church, Brooklyn, 
Penn. 


The Financial Condition of the Convention 
A. Ingham Bicknell 


HE financial condition of the Convention is always 
4p. a concern to the members of the denomination. 
This is particularly true now as we approach 
the meeting at Tufts College. What is its financial 
condition? Is it as black as one eminent Universalist 
recently painted it, or is it as rosy as some of our 
friends would like to believe when they come to the 
Convention asking for appropriations? 

We conceive it to be the duty of the treasurer at 
this time to set forth the facts, but let it be understood 
that nothing herein is written for or against any per- 
son, plan or otherwise, but is submitted merely as a 
guide for the delegates at the coming Convention. A 
detailed financial statement will be presented at the 
Convention, but perhaps this article will enable the 
delegates to get a clearer picture of the situation than 
if it were delayed until the Convention itself. It 
should also be understood that this is not an official 
statement, but is a presentation of facts from the 
viewpoint of the treasurer. 

In considering what shall be appropriated this 
year it seems to us that expenditures must be limited 
as much as possible. The situation today is very dif- 
ferent from what it was at Washington in 1939. 
These are war times. When the income tax bills due 
in 1942 roll around, many persons will feel it necessary 
to curtail substantially their expenditures. What 
effect will this have on contributions to our local 
churches? 

Now for an examination of the record. In eight 
of the last ten years we have had an operating deficit. 
These figures are as follows: 


Operating 
Deficit 
September 30, 1931 $ 8,244.83 
September 30, 1932 9,033.14 
September 30, 1933 13,316.41 
September 30, 1934 12,419.84 
September 30, 1935 405.91** 


September 30, 1936 7,438.19 
September 30, 1937 2,002.40** 
September 30, 1938 8,088.53 
September 30, 1939 5,125.47 
July 31, 1940 (10 months) 12,494.95 
July 31, 1941 19,857.45 
Net Operating Deficit $93,280.50 


**Surplus 


Thus in the last ten years we have expended 
$93,280.50 more than we have received. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that we cannot continue 
operating deficits, particularly like those of the past 
two years, without running into very serious financial 
difficulties. 

At the Washington Convention it was voted to 
permit the trustees to use $50,000 of unrestricted funds 
for the Forward Together program. Technically, none 
of this $50,000 has been voted. We mean by this that 
there has been no vote definitely transferring any 
of our free funds to the Forward Together program 
account. On the other hand, it is only fair to state 
that overhead expenses have expanded as a result of 
the program. During the last two years we have 
created a deficit of $32,352.40, and another deficit 
of $19,857.45 like that of the current year will, in 
reality, use up more than $50,000 of our unrestricted 
funds. 

For a long number of years we were able to stand 
repeated deficits because of substantial unrestricted 
bequests received, but such bequests are not now re- 
curring, and it is agreed by many financial representa- 
tives of colleges and religious institutions that, with 
rapidly increasing taxes, large bequests will become 
less and less frequent in the future. | 

We have had for several years the habit of in- 
cluding in our budget an estimated amount of $5,000 
from unrestricted bequests, but such a custom is un- 
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fortunate when such bequests are not forthcoming. 
We certainly cannot go along on the basis that we 
must have one or more constituents die to balance 
our budget! Likewise, on the estimated receipt side 
of our budget we have carried a bookkeeping item of 
$2,500 which has been charged against the capital 
account of our National Memorial Church to offset, 
to a certain extent, the loss of interest on money which 
we have invested in that church. Asa practical matter, 
this is merely building up the bookkeeping value of the 
Washington church. For example, in 1933 it was 
$153,408.15. It is now $174,746.99, largely due to 
this habit. The custom of this bookkeeping entry 
started at a time when we were actively engaged in 
raising funds to pay for the church and, at that time, 
it was declared to be merely a temporary expedient. 
Under such circumstances it may have been justified, 
but certainly under present conditions this item should 
be eliminated from our estimated receipts. 

In spite of the fact that we wrote off accumulated 
deficits of $78,657.40 in 1933 and another accumulated 
deficit of $26,232.66 in 1939 by the method of reduc- 
ing our unrestricted funds by such amounts, our funds 
have decreased in the last ten years only from $526,- 
496.10 to $483,227.50. This is because of gifts or 
bequests received in the meantime, and such a reduc- 
tion would not be at all serious were it not that we now 
face another accumulated deficit of $35,932.45 which 
actually reduces the balance of our unrestricted funds 
to $447,295.05 at the present moment. The differ- 
ence between the operating deficit of the last two years, 
amounting to $32,333.40, and the accumulated deficit 
mentioned of $385,932.45 is due to capital charges re- 
sulting from losses on investments. 

When we write of unrestricted or ‘‘free’’ funds 
we mean funds owned by the Convention, the use of 
which is in no way restricted, but this does not mean 
that the treasurer can draw a check for $447,295.05, 
the amount of the balance of such funds. Some of our 
optimistic friends do not seem to understand this fact 
or realize that these funds have been invested and 
that they are, to quite an extent, non-income produc- 
ing. For example, $174,746.99 is the amount now 
appearing on the books of the Convention as our in- 
vestment in the National Memorial Church. While 
this sum is much less than what the church cost, it is 
not an account which can readily be liquidated. 

Fortunately the Convention also has certain 
additional funds, the income of which is received by 
the Convention, but none of the principal can be used. 
These funds amounted two years ago to $176,238.08; 
they now amount to $181,215.20. These particular 
funds yielded last year $6,242.32, or 3.5 per cent, which 
is as much as can be expected from trust funds. This 
brings up a matter which the delegates must consider, 
and that is that the expected income from funds is not 
much more than half of what it was ten years ago, and 
there is nothing to indicate that interest rates will 
materially change within the next few years. If one 
has $200,000 today, he is not much better off than if 
he had only $100,000 ten years ago. Another matter 
to bear in mind is that, although we may set up an 
operating deficit, bills of the Convention must be paid. 
Bonds or stocks must be sold, or mortgages called, to 
pay the bills. This means that the following year the 
income of the Convention is just so much less. It 
quickly shows up on a balance sheet. One year ago 
our stocks, bonds, mortgage loans and real estate, 
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apart from the National Memorial Church, amounted 
to $528,488.98; now they amount to $503,356.23. 
Thus we have smaller funds and less income for the 
coming year because of what we spent last year. Of 
course it is clear what is happening. We are building 
up our overhead at a far too rapid pace unless we can 
be definitely assured of greatly increased income, not 
in the distant future, but now. A few comparative 
figures will definitely show what we mean. 


1935-36 1940-41 Increase 

General Expenditures $27,746.49 $38,332.79 $10,586.30 
Aid to Churches and 

Allied Organizations 14,602.82 19,892.62 5,290.30 

$42,348.81 $58,225.41 $15,800.13 

Income $34,258.12 $38,460.96 $ 4,202.84 


These various items of expense are certainly 
proper. We do not believe there is a single one that 
needs any apology, but that is not the point. The fact 
is we just cannot afford such expenditures, much as 
we would like to and fine as are the plans and things 
which we desire to aid. 

The time to put on the brakes in an automobile 
is before the collision occurs, not after the accident. 
The time to ponder on our expenditures and receipts is 
while the Convention is solvent, and not await the 
time when its financial condition shall be critical and 
we are obliged to curtail to a point where our effective- 
ness will be largely lost. We have two courses before 
us. Cut expenditures or raise, and raise immediately, 
much more money to cover our operating expenditures. 
The only course that is not open to us is to continue 
as at present, for this will lead us into a very serious 
financial condition at no very distant future. 

Our trust and custodianship funds have materially 
increased during the past two years. On October 1, 
1939, they amounted to $843,512.86, and on July 31, 
1941, they amounted to $929,711.72. These funds, 
ninety-one in number, consist of three kinds: There 
are funds which are the property of the Convention, 
but only the income from which may be used; there 
are funds which were turned over to the Convention 
by local churches to be managed by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Convention, and there are the strictly 
trust funds which are created, generally, by bequests 
where the income from the fund is paid directly to 
some church or organization in accordance with the 
terms of the bequest. 

Not being a member of the Finance Committee, 
the treasurer can properly speak highly of the man- 
agement of our funds by the Finance Committee. The 
committee meets monthly, and a financial adviser 
sits with the committee and advises as to investments. 
Each member of the Finance Committee is connected 
with a banking institution as an officer or director. 
Parishes would be well advised to turn their funds 
over to the Convention for management by our Fi- 
nance Committee, for local trustees are not always too 
well versed in investments. Moreover, the invest- 
ment of small funds is a difficult matter. It is easier to 
invest larger amounts, for there is a greater diversity 
of opportunities. Our trust funds are kept entirely 
apart from our Convention funds and do not appear 
in any way on our financial balance sheet. In fact, 
each fund is an entity unto itself. They vary in amount 
from $50.00 to $133,806.02. The treasurer’s report 
at the Convention will give the amount of each trust 
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fund, and the detail of the investments of such funds 
can be ascertained by inquiry addressed to the 
treasurer. 

The Finance Committee has continued its policy 
of buying bonds in limited amounts, owing to the 
small yield on bonds at the present time. Those that 
have been purchased are largely short term issues. 
We hold $40,000 of government bonds. The -com- 
mittee has purchased some stocks and has continued 
the policy of purchasing some real estate for invest- 
ment purposes. Many colleges and charitable institu- 
tions have now adopted this practice. Our stocks and 
bonds have yielded approximately 4.85 per cent and 
our real estate investments approximately 8 per cent 
on our equities. 

Answering the specific question at the commence- 
ment of this article, the financial condition of the 
Convention, frankly, is serious but not critical, and 
will become critical only if we ignore facts and go 
ahead blindly in spending money without any definite 
policy as to how it shall be raised. Our Conventions 
are apt to be carried away by the enthusiasm of the 
moment. It is typical of conventions, not of ours in 
particular, but at this Convention let us face facts 
squarely and act accordingly. The situation is by no 
means hopeless. There are bright spots. For example, 
the quotas received for 1940-1941, at $8,915.90, were 
the highest since 1937. This is indicative of better 
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support by the churches, but increased quotas alone 
will not raise the necessary amount to carry on our 
present work. Individual subscriptions are required 
in large amounts, and when you ask a layman to give 
generously you cannot today obtain money from him 
merely because he is “‘devoted to the cause.’’ He must 
be shown what we are doing and persuaded that the 
work is worth the cost because of the good that it is 
accomplishing. 

We hope that as never before the delegates will 
examine and discuss the budget for the coming year 
that will be presented for adoption. If we make ap- 
propriations, let us all know why—and then if we 
adopt an unbalanced budget, it is up to every delegate 
to get behind the Board of Trustees to the end that it 
may have sufficient funds to carry on the work of the 
Convention. This is by no means the problem of the 
Board of Trustees alone—it is the problem of every 
Universalist. Do we like and believe in what is being 
done? If we do, Universalists must give, and give 
more generously and in greater number. If we do not 
approve of the work, why not say so and cut down our 
expenses? The business of the Convention will be only 
a failure if we sit idly by and act as ‘‘Yes’” men and 
women, and remember—time is of the essence. We 
cannot go on any longer as at present. We must cut 
our expenditures or raise more money. Which deci- 
sion shall we make? 


Early Universalists of New York State* 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


The ‘Modern History of Universalism,” by 
Thomas Whittemore, “Universalism in America,” 
by Richard Eddy, ‘Historical Collections of New 
York,” by Stephen R. Smith, “The Life of Edward 
Mott Wooley,” “The Memoirs of Rev. Nathaniel 
Stacy” and “Fifty Notable Years’ by J. G. Adams 
have been consulted in the preparation of this address. 


N all history, New York City is one thing and ‘‘up 
the state’ is a totally different thing. 

The history of Manhattan Island and of the 

Hudson Valley dates from 1609, when Henry Hudson 

sailed up the noble river which bears his name. The 

history of much of the land “‘up the state” back from 

the river, so far as white settlements are concerned, 
begins only after the American Revolution. 

That famous voyage of John Murray in 1770 did 
not end in Cranberry Inlet, but in New York Bay. He 
landed in New York a few days after he left Thomas 
Potter. He visited New York many times thereafter. 
As early as 1787, Murray had so many followers in 
New York City that they were able to call him as their 
pastor and to promise to purchase a vacant meeting- 
house for his use. He was not able to accept the call, 
but his influence was felt in New York for many a day. 

To New York, Elhanan Winchester came in 1796 
to superintend the publication of a Universalist book. 
In New York he enjoyed ‘‘the friendly intimacy” of 
Governor John Jay and other prominent men. 

In 1796, Abraham Brouwer, Robert Snow and 
Edward Mitchell v ere taken to task by the Methodist 
church, to which they belonged, for believing in uni- 


*Address at the meeting of the Central-Mohawk Association 
of Universalist and other Liberal Churches at Van Hornesville, 
N. Y., July 12, 1941. 


versal salvation. They were forced to withdraw and 
to organize the “Society of United Christian Friends,”’ 
of which Edward Mitchell, a business man, became 
pastor. 

This was our first church in the metropolis. 

In New York City there practiced his profession 
Dr. Joseph Young, who during the American Revolu- 
tion was in charge of the General Hospital of the 
Continental army in Albany. He was the author 
of ‘Calvinism and Universalism Contrasted”’ (1793), 
a Universalist work to vindicate the ways of God to 
man. 
In New York there lived William Pitt Smith, 
another doctor who was a Universalist, a student of 
Dr. Young, his helper in the Revolution, and later 
his partner in New York. He wrote a book advocating 
universal salvation, but he did more: he was elected 
to the state legislature in 1796, to work for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in New York state. On the day of the 
great debate in the legislature, then sitting in New 
York, he rose early to see all his patients, gave him- 
self no time to breakfast or dine, got soaked in the 
winter rain, sat through the session in wet clothes, 
and died at thirty-six. Joseph Young and William 
Pitt Smith were Universalist laymen before there was 
a Universalist Church. They are an inspiring memory. 

In 1792 the Universalist church in Boston gave a 
report to a convention at Pike Run, Washington 
County, Pa., about the state of the Universalist Zion 
everywhere, and of New York state the letter said: 

“‘New York, or rather the interior parts of that 
state, are beholding more and more of the light that 
shall increase unto the perfect day, and many rejoice 
in the healing rays of the sun of righteousness.” 

That is rather general language. It indicates, 
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however, that Boston believed at that time that the 
barbarians of New York were beginning to see the 
light. 

In truth things were happening. In 1791 Judge 
- William Cooper, father of Fenimore Cooper, moved 
up to what is now Cooperstown, from New Jersey. 

In 1791 my great great grandfather, old William 
van Schaick, and his son Koert moved up to Sharon 
from New Jersey. 

It was the time of the great migration to the new 
lands freed now from danger of Indian attack. Many 
Universalists at that time settled in New York. 

In 1802 Edwin Ferriss, brother of that Walter 
Ferriss who drafted the Winchester Profession, 
moved to Butternuts, Otsego County, N. Y., and 
began to preach Universalism. He was a plain man 
of Quaker descent, and very conscientious. He did 
not work regularly as a minister, as he had a large 
farm. But he is the first preacher up in central New 
York that I know about. He is also remembered as 
one of the ministers who was at Winchester in 1803. 

In 1804 Miles T. Wooley located in Hartwick, 
and the Fly Creek church was organized, it is said, the 
next year. The Rev. Nathaniel Stacy moved from 
New England to New York in 1805. and began his 
great work. His is the name that first comes to mind 
when we think of early Universalists of up-state New 
York. 

He began preaching in New York at Brookfield, 
Whitestown, Hamilton and Hartwick, and eventually 
he traveled over much of central and western New 
York. Ferriss, Wooley and Stacy formed the first 
New York Association in 1805, called ‘“‘western’’ be- 
cause it was west of New England. Eight associations 
grew from it. At the end of twenty-five years, that is 
in 1829, Thomas Whittemore could list forty-two set- 
tled Universalist ministers. There are two very 
significant sentences in his old history that refer to 
New York state: ‘The preachers out of the cities 
travel more or less, and preach three to six times per 
week. It is doubtless owing to such exertions, that in 
twenty-five years, the Doctrine of Universalism has 
made such progress.’’ The progress was due also to 
the fact that they started and supported Universalist 
papers, that of Dolphus Skinner at Utica, The Utica 
Magazine, being one of the strongest. 

In the first twenty-five years there came also a 
State Convention. It was organized in June, 1825. We 
are not sure that all the hard-headed independents 
lived in Vermont. In fact we strongly suspect that 
New York had and has her share. There was a fight 
over admitting laymen as delegates to the convention. 
After three annual meetings a new constitution was 
adopted to permit it. Then Whittemore writes: 
“Notwithstanding this alteration several associations 
neither appoint delegates, nor acknowledge the juris- 
diction of the convention; and whether they ever will, 
time alone can determine.” 

We had a session of the General Convention at 
Hoosack Falls, N. Y., in 1806, at Hudson, N. Y., in 
1821, at Clinton, N. Y., in 1823, at Saratoga Springs 
in 1827. Of the latter Hosea Ballou was moderator 
and Thomas F. King, father of Starr King, and Paul 
Dean were clerks. 

Delving into the early records, we find two in- 
teresting illustrations of the way in which John Mur- 
ray’s influence reached out from the centers where he 
preached to the back country. 
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Nathaniel Stacy, brought up in the interior of 
New Hampshire, went with his parents to the estab- 
lished church, the Congregational. But when Thomas 
Barns, Caleb Rich and Zephaniah Lathe, early 
Universalist preachers, came into the neighborhood, 
the boy found his parents attending their meetings, 
and then he learned that when they had lived on Cape 
Ann they had come under the influence of John 
Murray. 

When Edwin Ferriss gathered the first Univer- 
salist church at Hartwick, Otsego County, the nucleus 
of the church was made up of several Universalist 
families that had moved from Rhode Island, and they 
were followers of John Murray. 

In 1850 there appeared a book which is remem- 
bered better than most of our old Universalist books. 
It is “Memoirs of the Life of Nathaniel Stacy, Preacher 
of the Gospel of Universal Grace, containing a brief 
circumstantial History of the Rise and Progress of 
Universalism in the state of New York.’’ The book 
is interesting because of the history itself, but also 
because of the concrete, graphic way in which the 
story is told. “If people had no wish to hear me,” 
Stacy said, “‘I had no wish to hold them by the button | 
if I could.” 

He says in his Introduction that he has tried “to 
give an unvarnished detail of such facts as came with- 
in the sphere of his action and observation.” ‘I hate 
egotism,” he says, ‘‘and I hate prolixity, but I sadly 
fear that I shall commit myself in both before I finish.”’ 

He was a country boy born toward the close of the 
Revolution, undersized, brought up with scanty 
schooling, but he learned enough to teach district 
school, which fixed what he had learned. 

Though Stacy became sympathetic with Univer- 
salism through contact with our early missionaries, 
it was Hosea Ballou who influenced him to prepare for 
the Universalist ministry. Dr. Gertrude Earle has told 
this story in one of the issues of the Helper, ‘“Begin- 
ning of the Universalist Church.”’ 

In October, 1802, young Stacy, who was studying 
with Father Ballou, went with him to his appointment 
at Dana, Mass. Like a Spartan teacher, Ballou threw 
Stacy into the water and made him swim. He feigned 
a headache and induced young Stacy to take his place 
at the morning service. That broke down Stacy’s 
inhibitions and he began his life work. Father Ballou 
had no headache in the afternoon, and preached like 
an angel. 

Stacy describes the excitement caused in 1805 
by the notice that he was to preach at Sangerfield, 
N. Y. People had never heard of Universalists. They 
thought it a strange name for a religion. “And the 
thought,” adds Stacy, “that any mortal man should 
have the temerity to say that all men would be saved 
was astonishing. Curiosity was on tiptoe to hear what 
could be said on such a theme. It was said also that 
they used a Bible and had the temerity to attempt to 
pray. People came to see the Heaven-daring wretch 
who dared to make such a mockery of sacred things.” 
Father Stacy described how crowds would attend the 
preaching for two or three services, then the clergy 
would become alarmed and get busy, and attendance 
would drop to five or six, or dwindle out and then 
start up again with the attendants mostly men. 

Among the amusing experiences of Nathaniel 
Stacy during his first summer in New York is one 
that he describes as follows: 
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“Tt was certainly a source of amusement, if not 
of instruction to witness the varied feelings manifested 
by different individuals composing a congregation 
on the introduction of the doctrine into any place. 
In Whitestown, as in most other places, the first con- 
gregation was composed of all classes, and of all kinds 
of people and of all religious denominations. And 
among them was an old sedate professor of the Presby- 
terian faith by the name of Polycarpus Smith. At the 
close of the meeting a brother-in-law of his, a Mr. 
Dewey, addressed him among a number of bystanders 
in a familiar manner: ‘Well Uncle Carp what do you 
think of such preaching as this?’ ‘What do I think?’ 
said the old gentleman, ‘Well, it beats all. I never 
heard such a sermon before in all my life. I never 
heard so much Bible in one discourse before. It is 
every word true, it must be true for it is all Bible.’ 
And then looking around upon the people he added: 
‘But it won’t do to believe it—don’t one of you believe 
it for your souls.’”’ 

Of Nathaniel Stacy long after it was written: 

“All the vicissitudes of an itinerant’s life were his 
for many years. Yet his ardor never waned and his 
hopefulness enabled him to meet all discouragements 
and surmount all obstacles. He was a veritable Chris- 
tian apostle and was welcomed everywhere by young 
and old wherever he came as a messenger to the 
churches.” 

(To be continued) 
* * * 


BROKEN LIGHTS 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


F course, we all agree that traffic lights are a boon 
and a blessing to men—and women. Yet there 
is something in us, something perverse, which 

hates the lights. We resent being stopped; and it is an 
odd fact that one seems more often confronted by a red 
than by a green light. 

On a Sunday morning three weeks ago I was driv- 
ing to church, when an unusual sight met my eye. 
The light at the first crossing was not working. No 
red or green or yellow was to be seen. I had the sud- 
den thought: “Now I shan’t have to wait. I can go 
right on.”’ So I sped past the broken light and saw 
myself getting to church at least twenty seconds 
earlier than I might have done; and, as you know, 
there is something madly satisfying in getting to any 
place in your car twenty seconds earlier, even to a 
place where you do not want to go. 

Up the Avenue I found myself behind a surprising 
number of tedious cars. Now—to continue about our 
common feelings—everybody knows and you know 
that there is something peculiarly annoying about the 
car immediately in front of us. I found myself dislik- 
ing the car in front and the people in it. Was it to be 
blocked by them that I had dashed along so freely? I 
looked through the back window of the car ahead. 
Certainly not nice people. Most unpleasant people. 
Not going to church—not to my church anyway. 
They ought not to have been allowed out on Sundays. 
The man behind me must have felt the same, for he 
began to sound his horn with angry blasts. 

' In a few seconds I fell a prey to very ignoble 
thoughts. Then the line began to move slowly. And 
as I passed the green light and saw the unbroken line 
of cars moving ahead of me, I knew what had hap- 
pened. Of course, all the drivers had done just what I 
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had done—sped along, glad to escape the stop at the 
broken light, hoping to gain a little advantage, and 
then they were all held up by each other at the red 
signal which was working. 

So, as I turned into the driveway across the church 
green, I said to myself: ‘““Don’t be misled again, old 
fellow. One smashed signal does not make the whole 
road yours. Sooner or later you will come up against 
the hard fact that there are still burning red lights at 
the crossings; and, if you live too dangerously, you 
probably will not live at all.” 


* * * 


WHAT THE FACULTY SAID AT THE INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Christina Gray-Smith 


R. STANLEY MANNING, dean of the Institute of Inter- 
national Relations held at Ferry Beach, August 16-28, said 
in his opening address that he had been told only two weeks pre- 
viously that the responsibility for the program would devolve 
upon him. That such an excellent program as he offered could 
be arranged in so short a time indicates with what concentrated 
energy and thought Dr. Manning and his helpers must have 
worked. Seventy people attended, representing eight states. 

Christianity emphasizes that the problem of human relation- 
ships is a spiritual one, Dr. Manning said. Warning against 
hatred and prejudice, he stated that the purpose of the conference 
was to gain knowledge of the nature and contributory causes of 
the problems which confront the world today. Only with such 
knowledge was it possible to offer intelligent solutions to these 
problems. Intelligence was an ethical obligation. With faith 
that right and truth are bound to win, and with a belief in the 
intrinsic worth of the individual, the members of the institute 
approached the consideration of international problems. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, president of the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation, made a gracious speech of welcome. Later in the week 
Dr. Etz gave an illustrated lecture on India. 

Dr. Alfred C. Lane, professor emeritus of geology at Tufts 
College, preached the sermon on Sunday morning on the subject, 
“God as a Factor in Ecology.” Ecology is the word now used 
for the old study of the reactions of organisms to their environ- 
ment and their coaction to their fellow creatures. Dr. Lane dis- 
cussed God’s relation to man. Is He interested in us as individ- 
uals or only in the general scheme of which we are a part? Belief 
in a personal God’s individual care is a great act of faith. Dr. 
Lane had that faith and expressed it with conviction. 

Speaking on Monday on ‘The Ecology of Nations,’ Dr. 
Lane drew a parallel between nations and animals. Both are 
conditioned by their environment, and both have the problem 
of living together. Possession means responsibility, and Dr. Lane 
cited instances of lack of responsibility between nations. 

R. H. Markham, foreign correspondent and feature writer 
for the Christian Science Monitor, gave two addresses. Speaking 
on “Democracy in Europe: Its Development and Achievement 
and Need of Defense,’ he outlined the struggle of humanity 
through the centuries towards a better life. This forward march 
reached its highest level after the World War. Now we have 
come to the moment when forces of tyranny and despotism are 
trying to sweep away the gains of centuries. Every man is faced 
with a decision as to the right and wrong of the present struggle. 
The future of the world depends upon whether free men now, as 
in the past, will stand against the age-old effort of despots to stop 
the march of men and women towards a better life. 

In his address on “‘The Role and Mission of the United 
States in the Development of Democracy,’’ Mr. Markham enu- 
merated the democratic processes adopted by the United States, 
such as self-government, equality of each before the law, religious 
tolerance, state education for all. Starting with Columbus’ jour- 
ney west, events of history have shown that America is not iso- 
lated from the world. If Hitler should become master of Europe, 
America would find herself the one last champion of democracy 
in the world, and many voices would be raised to say that democ- 
racy had failed. And democracy would go down in defeat. 
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Dr. K. Augusta Sutton, professor of history and government, 
Teachers College, Danbury, Conn., gave a course of lectures 
entitled “Introduction to Contemporary Civilization.’’ Her 
purpose in this course was to discover what men and women as 
individuals can do, each in his own place, in the present state of 
the world. She exhibited a “‘time-line’’—a chart which outlined 
the whole of human history, and which revealed how compara- 
tively recent is the grouping of people into nations. In the near 
future, in terms of the “time-line,” nations will be replaced by 
groups of nations. 

We have three great problems: to keep the peace, to achieve 
economic security for all mankind, and to release the potentiali- 
ties of science for the benefit of all mankind. We need a revolu- 
tion in our political institutions and in our way of thought. But 
in the path of that revolution stand powerful interests of people 
who enjoy privileges accruing from the present set-up, and who 
bring pressure, by means of propaganda, to influence the thinking 
of the individual. 

What can the individual do in such a situation? He must, 
through a constructive program of reading, become aware of all 
the tricks of propaganda—not only the obvious ones, but the 
insidious and far-reaching ones, such as the work of some of the 
Funds and Foundations. The individual, then, must be able 
to say: “I have been trained to inquire, to read, to question, 
to think, and to evaluate. I have done so. I have looked frankly 
and without prejudice and emotion into institutions of my society. 
The ones that cannot justify their being must go; the ones I have 
found good I shall give my definite attention, my protection, and 
my active support.” 

An informed and critically analytical electorate is a sine qua 
non of democracy. Democracy is the way of life that we people 
intend to have. The seeming efficiency of totalitarian states 
proves that the popular will is the determinant for the policy of 
dictators, even although they have to make that will to order. 
This is evidence that the public mind has in it the capacity to be 
trained for successful democracy. 

Dr. Sutton also devoted two further lectures to an informa- 
tive survey of conditions in Latin America, where Hitler’s trump- 
card is the victory of the Franco forces in Spain. 

Prof. G. H. D. L’Amoureux, professor of history at Spring- 
field College, gave a course of lectures on ‘‘Keeping Our Feet on 
the Ground.” Professor L’Amoureux showed how the develop- 
ment of the economic system in the western world was related to 
most of our present-day problems. Starting with feudalism, an 
economic system in which the profit motive was unknown, he 
traced the conditions which led, between the thirteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, to the profit motive in trade. The develop- 
ment of nations and international trade gave rise to mercantilism 
as an economic theory, followed by other theories, including 
laissez-faire and protectionism (a new mercantilism). 

The conditions developed by the first World War caused un- 
due emphasis on national economic self-sufficiency, the result 
being the break-down of international exchange and economic 
stagnation. The depression and present world disturbance were 
set off in part by this condition. 

Mechanization of industry brought a scramble for markets 
for surplus products. Methods were devised to relieve the situa- 
tion, such as opening up new sources of domestic consumption. 
Restrictions were placed upon international trade in an attempt 
to build up economic self-sufficiency. When international trade 
broke down, some nations became convinced that the only solu- 
tion was through conquest of those regions containing desired 
resources. 

There are but two alternatives to such wars: capitalism must 
find some means for economic expansion in order to function well; 
or there must be a much larger measure of governmental economic 
control. 

Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith, professor of philosophy at Emer- 
son College, and Unitarian minister at Sharon, Mass., gave a 
series of addresses on ‘‘Religion and the International Mind.’ He 
asked the question: Are the religions of the world an influence in 
shaping a world order? 

Dealing with Buddhism, a religion which has five hundred 
million adherents, he traced its growth and stated that con- 
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temporary scholarly Buddhism is encouraging co-operation in 
international movements. In China, Confucianism, with its 
feudalistic regulation of life, is breaking down, and several socie- 
ties are seeking to unite different religions. In Japan, Shinto, 
“the most remarkable method of organizing nationalism that the 
world has ever seen,” is the utter negation of international 
mindedness. 

In India, Dr. Gray-Smith found nothing in traditional Hin- 
duism which would foster an international outlook. However, 
with Hinduism becoming culturally self-conscious, scholars like 
Radhakrishnan and Tagore remained within Hinduism and re- 
shaped it to meet the needs of changing conditions, working along 
the lines of social reform, economic justice, and democracy. 

The impact of modern civilization on the Moslem has 
changed his religious emphases and modified his ethical concep- 
tions. While Turkey has become secularized, the young men who 
are writing the new legislation in other Moslem countries are 
seeking to preserve the spirit of Islam while rejecting its tradi- 
tional codes. 

Christianity, among world religions, is unrivaled as an in- 
fluence toward world-minded organization. Twentieth-century 
Christianity is seeking to make immanent in world politics its 
previously transcendent belief in the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. Dr. Gray-Smith’s final lecture on ‘“‘Ameri- 
can Destiny” dealt with America’s inevitable role as the cham- 
pion of a new world order. 

Interspersed with the above lectures were valuable talks on 
books and periodicals on international questions given by Dwight 
H. Allen of Springfield, Mass. 

* * * 
ADDITIONAL CHURCHES ENTITLED TO VOTING 
DELEGATES AT THE CONVENTION 


Since the close of the General] Convention fiscal year, July 31, 
1941, the following churches have made payments on quotas 
which have been credited on the preceding year, thus entitling 
them to voting delegates at the General Convention session 
September 8-14, 1941. This is in addition to the lists published 
in the issues of the Christian Leader of July 26 and August 2, 9, 18 
and 30. 


Illinois: Hutsonville. 

Maine: Bangor; Swanville. 
Massachusetts: Lawrence; Leominster. 
New York: Cedarville. 


* * * 


LIFE’S GREAT PROBLEM 


Life, after all, contains only one great problem—that of so 
adjusting yourself to the inevitable that you can keep your peace 
of mind and your self-respect. The great victory of life is the 
conquest of worry. The greatest discovery a man can make is 
how to escape envy and hate——Douglas Freeman in Religious 
T elescope. 


* * ok 


WORLD COMMUNION, OCTOBER 5, 1941 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


Let Thy coming, Lord, be swift. 
Bless the bread and wine we lift 

To our lips, and bring to birth 

In the lands of all the earth 
Steadfast faith that right must reign 
Worldwide in the hearts of men. 
Let us never ask again: 

“Lord, who is our neighbor?”’ We - 
Crave the larger love, from Thee. 


Grant us firmness for the right— 
Courage to combat the might 
Slaying good and spreading death! 
Grant us overcoming faith, 

Faith that brooks no slightest truce 
With the evil forces loose; 

Faith that wields the sword to cut 
Tyrant chains asunder, but 

Still can see beyond men’s stain 
Something good to live again. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. ADAMS REPLIES TO MR. KERR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letter of Mr. William D. Kerr in “Reactions” recently 
is an interesting comment on my Peoria address, chiefly because 
it so entirely misses the point I was stressing. As treasurer of 
the Illinois Convention, Mr. Kerr is naturally sensitive to any 
suggestion that we are in financial straits or that our funds are 
not being wisely handled. But let him withhold his rejoinders 
until such charges are advanced. 

A careful reading of my statement will show that I did not 
assert, or imply, that the Illinois Universalist Convention is 
bankrupt or anything like it. It is unlikely that anyone else 
read any such meaning into it. 

My whole point, stated as plainly as language will allow, 
was that the major part of the money now being diverted to 
nebulous schemes involved in a so-called “Forward Together 
Movement’ ought to be employed in building up and strength- 
ening our work in local parishes wherever there is need. It is 
not denied that the Illinois Convention has resources. What I 
deplore is that these resources are being drained off for uncertain 
projects originating at national headquarters when there is such 
erying need for their use in our own state. Of what value is a 
national organization, or far-flung national projects, if, in the 
meantime, our ultimate sources of strength are starved and dry- 
ing up? 

Even one-half of the ill-advised and highly excessive Illinois 
appropriation of $5,000 would put at least two of our promising 
Illinois parishes on the way to self-support. As if in defense of 
this policy, Mr. Kerr speaks of appropriations to defray ministers’ 
expenses to the General Convention. Well enough—but the six 
or seven hundred dollars to be thus expended would ensure regular 
pastoral service in one fertile field for a whole year. Yet why, 
indeed, should such a choice be necessary? If the Convention 
budget were more intelligently set up, both projects could be 
fairly supported. 

For more than twenty years Mr. Kerr has been treasurer of 
the Illinois Convention, filling that office with great distinction. 
In conserving the assets of the Convention he has always been 
alert and diligent. In the investment of its funds his judgment 
has been extraordinary. Our Convention weathered the storm 
of the depression with almost no capital loss and with a minimum 
of income shrinkage. The lion’s share of credit for all this must 
go to William D. Kerr. His competence in this field is beyond all 
question, and I gladly defer to his judgment in all matters per- 
taining thereto. 

But in matters of church administration, both local and 
statewide, we do not see eye to eye. Mr. Kerr does not believe in 
Convention aid to local parishes. He has been outspoken in his 
opposition to all such proposals. The fact that our work at many 
points in Illinois has been allowed to lapse for want of adequate 
support is in no small measure due to his influence in the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

For these reasons our present disagreement is perhaps under- 
standable. But let us stick to the point at“issue and not impute 
meanings which neither intended. 

Frank D, Adams. 

Oak Park, Ill. 
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THE ISSUE FOR US AS A CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Since the discussion about Christian pacifism is still burning 
the pages of the Leader, I cannot resist this impulse of the spirit 
to strike off another spark. It is not an easy problem set before 
us. Far from it. But this is certain—we shall never under- 
stand each other in the stands we take as long as we are mis- 
understood by those who differ from us. To call an intelligent 
Christian a “militarist and a war-monger” is obviously no paci- 
fist strategy. But to imply that the Christian pacifist believes 
in isolation, appeasement, collaboration, and “sitting and sun- 
ning’ one’s self is completely to misrepresent a very serious, 
hith-minded, courageous way of life, and that is the first sin 


against Christian unity. Dare we so criticize when we do not 
clearly comprehend the motives, methods, thinking and, above 
all, the actual work of our fellow Christians with whom we dis- 
agree? Would our good friend ‘‘W. W. R.” so describe the work 
of the Quakers? Would he so present the point of view of Allan 
A. Hunter in his ‘‘Secretly Armed’’? 

For the sake of free religion—let us not make this contro- 
versy an issue of the Convention. The issue for us as a Church is 
whether liberal Christians, so divided on 2 practical problem, can 
be united in spirit for our work as a Church. 

Raymond J. Baughan. 


Orono, Maine. 
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A MAN WITH SOME HUMOR IN HIM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have greatly enjoyed the reactions of the brethren. I have 
laughed in my sleeve for the past forty years. I am highly 
satisfied that your readers have lambasted you so well. They 
have done it a lot better than I could have done it. They have 
punctured you to beat the band. 

Good. You have deserved it. You have sat in the highest 
seat of the Universalist denomination for nineteen years. And 
there you still sit, smiling. You are the Editor, Spokesman, and 
Voice of the Church. The brethren are all jealous of you—all but 
me. I am not jealous. Maybe they all think they could do a 
better job editing than you do—all but me, I know I could 
not. 

You have been pretty good to me. You print some of my 
stuff. You printed “The Tale of My Kitten” tail and all, but 
you avoided my “Little White Hen.”’ That was too bad. So 
you see I am for you and I am “‘agin” you, I like you and J don’t 
like you, I agree and I disagree. You edit the Leader to suit me, 
but when it is edited—don’t like it. I am contrary, independ- 
ent and disagreeable, second only to you. 

But my honest guess is that nobody enjoys and laughs in 
his sleeve like the Editor. It is sport for you. Keep it up, 
brethren. It isan easy thing to agree. It requires no effort. But 
to differ, object, criticize and give intelligent and convincing 
reasons—‘‘Aye, there’s the rub.”’ And then is when you write 
your best, Brother Editor. And for all the faults in you which 
your readers discover—I find more. All of which may go to 
prove that you are most always right even when you are most 
always wrong. 

R.S. Kellerman. 

Blanchester, Ohio. 


* * 


GRATEFUL TO THOMAS CHAPMAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to say that I can fully agree with what the Rev. 
Thomas Chapman, under the heading “From the Bible Belt,” 
has to say in The Christian Leader August 9. My religious life 
commenced in the Lutheran Church. When I was fourteen years 
old, just before I was accepted as a member of the Lutheran 
Church, it popped into my head that it is impossible that Jesus 
is God. I often tried to explain by quoting Scripture. It also 
popped into my head that it is impossible that there is an eternal 
hell. I could not see how God could be a good and kind Father 
and then send those who sinned to eternal hell. I had this all 
explained by Lutheran friends but I could not accept their ex- 
planation as true. So I began to go from church to church, but 
failed to find a church with which I could agree. I had a differ- 
ent understanding of Scripture which to members of other - 
churches was not truth. A friend years ago mentioned the Uni- 
versalist Church to me, said his father was a member before he 
passed on. The name Universalist stayed with me. I kept in- 
vestigating, till I noticed in a paper that the Iowa State Uni- 
versalist Convention was to be held in Waterloo in June, 1939. 
I then wrote to the pastor of the Waterloo Universalist church 
for literature. The pastor sent some. As soon as I received it I 
began to see that I was on my way to Universalism long years 
ago. At once I wrote the pastor for membership in the church. 
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July 9, 1939, I was accepted as a member. Now I wish to have 
my friends know that Iam very happy. There is no Universalist 
church in my town, no church near enough for me to attend the 
services. I do my very best in keeping up with the church just 
the same. I do not make an attempt to attend services in other 
churches. There are too many differences between them. We all 
do well to remain in our church. Why attend service in other 
churches when we could not agree with them and besides the 
members of other churches fail to live up to what they have been 
taught and some leave for other churches. We were once chil- 
dren of darkness. ‘“‘Now we are children of light.”’ 

I hope my letter or a part can be printed in the Leader. Iam 
very thankful to Mr. Chapman. [I hope his article will be help- 
ful to others in our churches. I also wish to say that I find the 
Leader very interesting and helpful. 

Henry J. Gottschalk. 


Stanwood, Iowa. 
co * 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I should be glad if you would correct an error which appeared 
in a recent number of the Leader. In a short article about the 
recent institute at Murray Grove, mention was made of a gift I 
made to the Potter Memorial Church in memory of my father. 
This was an upright brass cross which stands on a small table 
at the back of the platform, giving something the effect of an 
altar. Pictures of crosses which are very similar are often shown 
on the advertising pages in the Leader. In the article, however, 
this was called a “crucifix.’”’ As you probably know, a crucifix 
is a cross with the figure of Christ. But this would not be ap- 
propriate in a Universalist church, because a plain cross reminds 
us, not of Christ’s death, but of his Resurrection. 

Elizabeth Dodge. 


* * 


FROM HINSDALE, ILLINOIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enjoy reading the Christian Leader and when finished I 
pass it on to a couple of Universalist friends who were formerly 
subscribers but could not carry on. 

Iam enclosing one dollar to the sustaining fund to help carry 
on in your good work—wish I could do more. 

T should like to speak a word of praise for the Lenten Man- 
ual. I received one from Oak Park church which I have read and 
reread. in fact I read a page (independent of date) each morn- 
ing; and I find some new thought, which is inspirational, educa- 
tional and food for thought. I congratulate those who com- 
piled it. 

All I can do is have a prayer in my heart for peace and knit 
for the unfortunate innocent ones. 

Mary Thomson. 

Hinsdale, Til. 


* * 


NOT ANTI-SEMITIC 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In re letter of Mr. Edrehi in the issue of August 30. It was 
the so-called Decalogue of Moses I meant, not having any com- 
mand on the matters mentioned, not what individual writers 
had to say in other Old Testament books. In regard to Esther, 
I am in good company with others who would exclude the book, 
and not anti-Semitic critics. I am not anti-Semitic, I detest 
that spirit of so-called “‘Aryans” spewed forth from Hitler’s cess- 
pool of hatred. 

I have neglected my Hebrew for years, sorry to say. The 
Cambridge Bible Series is not at my command, sorry to say, but 
some other versions are on my shelves, or in the town library 
next door to our apartment. I still think Buddha scores over 
Moses on getting drunk, since it is a distinct commandment of 
an official nature, one might say. 

While one is about it, here are some texts of Scripture which 
show Jehovah to be a god of vindictiveness, cruelty, theft, in- 
discriminate slaughter, murder as such, killing of witches, slavery, 
etc. 
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Stealing, Exodus 3 : 21-22. Conquest by force, Numbers 31, 
et al. Indiscriminate slaughter, Exodus 32:27. Murder as 
such, Deuteronomy 7:16 et al. Cannibalism, Jeremiah 19 : 9 et 
al. Killing of witches, Exodus 22:18. Slavery upheld, Leviti- 
cus 25 : 44-46. 

The word “Jehovah” or ““Yahweh’’ is used to represent the 
God of Israel, other nations had their gods. Really, this so- 
called “Jehovah’”’ was only a “god” among others, existing in 
imagination only. However, there was never such a monster, 
thank Heaven! 

The books of the so-called “canon”? Luther rejected 
Esther, Jonah, Hebrews, James, Jude and Revelation. I still 
would exclude Esther as a revengeful, bloody book. The Old 
Testament needs a good deal of expurgation in the interest of 
real ethical religion. 

George L. Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 


* * 


LOOK UP, NOT DOWN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I presume you are the same editor of the Leader that has been 
criticized recently. I looked for your weekly last week but I 
could not find it on our library table. I thought that curtail- 
ment, as suggested, had taken place, but greatly to my relief, 
your much esteemed and appreciated issue of August 9 is now 
before me. I am a member of the Greendale People’s Church. 
undenominational, and the Odd Fellows Home in Worcester, 
Mass. My wife belonged to Dr. Flanders’ church, Universalist, 
New Bedford, Mass. We were married in the County Street, 
New Bedford, Methodist church. We moved to Hartford, Conn., 
and joined Dr. Kelsey’s church, Congregational. We moved to 
Providence, R. I., and joined Dr. Clifton’s church, Congrega- 
tional, from which she was buried about ten years ago. 

These moves up to the present cover a period of fifty years. 
My father was a church warden in the Protestant Episcopal 
church and I was brought up in that denomination. I have two 
sons and one daughter. The oldest boy lives in Providence, R. I. 
His family consists of three boys and a girl. They attend the 
Westminster Unitarian Church, R. W. Seebode, pastor. I go 
there when in Providence. The Christian Leader which comes to 
the Odd Fellows Home has been a factor in charting this 
course. 

My long years of experience in the churches leads me to 
look up, not down. There is none perfect, no not one. ‘‘Let him 
that is without sin cast the first stone.’’ Diversity is a blessing 
which by many parts completes the whole “whose body nature 
is and God the soul.’”’ “‘Wise men argue for their better instruc- 
tion, but fools quarrel to destroy one another.”’ I think China is 
a beacon light to civilization, a living manifestation of Divine 
Leadership. So far, Mr. Editor, I think you have picked the 
divinely appointed winners. 

Yours for Divine guidance. 

Tdi. 


ok * 


A CHALLENGE TO ALL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The answer to Simpson’s ‘‘Why is a Universalist?’ is a 
challenge to all Christian churches, not just our denomination. 
If Jehovah ‘‘girded Cyrus, and called him by his name,”’ as re- 
corded in the Bible—it was and still is His method of showing us 
His plan of salvation, if we are not too blind to see it. I have 
always been puzzled that only a few have been able to dream of a 
human race walking in the Way, instead of the strong killing the 
weak and the rich robbing the poor; and also “seeing’”’ that finally 
“the way of the wicked shall perish” was not a statement of any- 
thing but a fulfillment of the final mission of Jesus, to ‘‘make an 
end of sin,’’ not of the sinner! If Jesus’ plan of salvation isn’t a 


-suecess, then it will be another patient dying under the knife, 


which good surgeons would never boast about or call successful 
operations, and the Christian Church as a whole, not merely 
Universalist churches, will have failed in its mission!!! 
Wm. David Harrington. 
Metropolis, Ill. 
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More About G. S. S. A. Convention Plans 


A CENTRAL PLANNING COUNCIL 


Attention of all who are concerned with 
the religious educational program of our 
churches is called to the proposed amend- 
ment (see p. 701 of this issue) to the Gen- 
eral Convention constitution. It has to 
do with the establishment of a Central 
Planning Council, a co-ordinating group 
within our denomination. The G.S.S. A. 
board has expressed its hearty approval of 
the plan. 

We suggest a careful reading of the 
amendment. Also, attendance at the con- 
ference when it will be informally discussed 
and questions relating to it answered. 
Dr. Roger F. Etz will be chairman of this 
session. It will take place Tuesday after- 
noon, Sept. 9, from 2.30 to 4.30. The 
amendment will beacted upon at a General 
Convention business session later in the 
week. 


FRIENDSHIP OFFERINGS 
COME TO LIFE 


Just how was our offering used? What 
did it make possible? Everyone who con- 
tributes to a worthy cause is interested in 
learning more of the enterprises in which 
he has invested. So Convention time offers 
a special opportunity for presenting to 
church-school delegates a vivid account of 
the Friendship Offerings in which Univer- 
salist schools participate annually. 

Here is the story in figures for the two 
past years, 1939-1941: 


Amount received for our de- 
nominational work in Japan 
and Korea 
(Because of the closing of the 
Sewing School in Korea, one- 
third of 1940-1941’s offering, 
which was designed for Ko- 
rea, was given to Chinese Re- 
lief.) 

For our denominational work 
at Suffolk, Va., school and 
social center 

For Jewish refugees 

For refugee children in South- 
ern France 


$1,121.55 


1,360.40 
292.27 


287.63 


This makes a total of $3,061.85. But 
dollars and cents, important as they are, 
do not tell the whole story. The really in- 
teresting part is what changes these gifts 
have made possible in the lives of boys and 
girls the world around. 

Miss Lillian Traugott, of the American 
Friends Service Committee in Philadelphia, 
will tell about the work of the Quakers in 
southern Europe, a small part of which 
our total offering helped to provide. Sam- 
uel Markell, of Boston, will speak briefly 
for the American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee and the colonies of Jewish 
refugee children who are being cared for 
under the auspices of this great organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Henry H. Meyer, recently 
returned from China, will describe some- 
thing of the way aid is administered 
among thousands of children in China who 


are innocent victims of war in their coun- 
try. 

For our denominational enterprises 
Miss Margaret Winchester will present a 
report of our work at Suffolk, Va., as pre- 
pared by the head of the present social 
center, Mrs. Annie B. Willis. In addition, 
Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, president of the 
A. U. W., will give her impressions of the 
clinie which she visited when in Suffolk 
last spring. Dr. John M. Ratcliff, of the 
new Suffolk Committee, will explain some 
of the “unfinished work” which is waiting 
for increased interest and gifts to make 
possible. Finally will come a report from 
Miss Ruth G. Downing, telling of the two 
years’ work among the kindergartens and 
church schools in Tokyo. Also a word 
from Mrs. Darley Downs, who together 
with her children has been in this country 
since spring. 

No, you will not want to miss this hour 
of graphic portrayal of human needs and 
the ways in which church school pupils, 
through their offerings, have helped to 
meet them. It will come on Thursday 
morning, Sept. 11, 8.45-9.45. Rev. Max A. 
Kapp, president of the G. S. S. A., will 
preside at this session, which will be held 
in Goddard Chapel. 


JOHN MURRAY EXHIBIT 
BOYS AND GIRLS CAN PREPARE 


A fitting celebration of the John Murray 
Bicentennial this fall will be for each church 
school to prepare an exhibit depicting 
scenes from his life, showing what he did, 
where he preached, how his influence was 
felt. To this end a historical exhibit has 
been prepared, such as may be made by 
boys and girls in any church school. This 
will be shown during Convention week at 
Tufts. 

A model of a church has been made 
under the direction of Miss Beulah S. Cone. 
A series of dioramas in several scenes will 
be shown by Mrs. William C. Abbe, Miss 
Anna Prentiss, Miss Harriet A. Pownall 
and Miss Bertha C. Porter. A dramatiza- 
tion suitable for boys and girls of junior or 
junior high school age has been written by 
Mrs. H. B. Scholefield. Scenes of the brig, 
the Gloucester church and John Murray 
have been made in blueprints by Mrs. 
Lawrence F. Asplind, while blockprints of 
similar subjects have been made by Miss 
Virginia Dunlap. An interesting project 
is the making of stereopticon slides, and 
the preparation of maps relating to the 
life of John Murray. Stained glass windows 
will be shown by Rev. L. Griswold Williams. 

Puppets, a fascinating educational proj- 
ect, have been prepared by Rev. Albert C. 
Niles assisted by members of his church 
school. They will be present on Saturday 
afternoon at the Creative Activities Work- 
shop to give a puppet play of John Mur- 
ray. At that time those wishing to learn 
this art may join the group in puppetry. 

While the John Murray exhibit will be 
shown throughout the week, actual in- 
structions will not be given until the Crea- 


tive Activities Workshop on Saturday, 
which will include also other uses of these 
arts in connection with other units in 
church school teaching. 

M. W. 


CREDENTIAL BLANKS FOR 
CONVENTION DELEGATES 


For purposes of voting at the G.S.S. A. 
business sessions it is required that dele- 
gates present properly signed credential 
blanks. A supply of these was sent out in 
May. Ina recent bulletin to superintend- 
ents an attempt was made to help locate 
misplaced blanks by stating that they were 
salmon-colored. The idea was good but 
not the help, for this year’s credential blanks 
are green. We apologize. Next time we 
shall not trust to memory when making 
statements of this sort. 


ABOUT THE CONFERENCES 


Where two or more persons active in a 
local church’s program of religious edu- 
cation attend the Convention, some plan- 
ning in advance is recommended. Glance 
through the list of conferences being pro- 
vided (see last week’s Leader) and you will 
discover that while some are obviously for 
teachers, others are planned for those con- 
cerned with the total program in mind. 
Arrange, then, to have your teachers at- 
tend Miss Bruner’s conference on Thurs- 
day for instance, while superintendents 
and members of planning committees go 
into Miss Lillie’s. Should two delegates 
from the same church both be teachers, 
or both members of a religious education 
committee, they should probably attend 
separate conferences in order to take back 
as much as possible to share with other 
leaders at home. The important thing is to 
give careful thought to the matter in 
advance. 


WEEK-END “SPECIAL” 


Many a church school worker in the 
Greater Boston area and just beyond is 
lamenting the fact that he has to earn a 
living—at least during the week of Sept. 8- 
14. Here at his very door is a wealth of 
opportunity for deepening spiritual in- 
sights, acquiring fresh information, learn- 
ing new skills as a teacher of religion. Yet 
how can he attend a convention and work 
at the same time? 

It was for these people in particular, as 
well as for the fortunate ones who will 
spend the week on the Hill, that the com- 
mittee planned a special week-end treat. 
Saturday afternoon teachers of all age 
groups will delight in the chance to spend 
two and a half hours in the Creative Ac- 
tivities Workshop, learning to use ma- 
terials creatively in the teaching of religion. 
Last week’s Leader carried a list of the 
persons in charge of the various activities. 
And on this page is an additional state- 
ment in regard to it written by Miss Mar- 
garet Winchester, who is director of the 
Workshop. 
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For certain other teachers, as well as 
parents, ministers, members of religious 
education committees and superintendents, 
the two-hour conference on “Changing 
Children in a Changing World,” to be led 
by Miss Edna M. Baxter, offers oppor- 
tunity for stimulating discussion on a 
timely subject. 

For church-school superintendents a 
chance to talk over plans for the year is 
provided in the period from 4.30 to 5.15 
to be led by Miss Susan M. Andrews. 

The week end will include, of course, 
Saturday night’s banquet in Cousens 
Gymnasium, at which Dr. Leonard Car- 
michael of Tufts and Dean Rockwell Har- 
mon Potter of Hartford will be the speak- 
ers. Also the special service for boys and 
girls Sunday at 9.45 in Goddard Chapel, 
as well as the church service at which Dr. 
John Murray Atwood and Rey. Donald 
B. F. Hoyt will preach. 

Those who can plan a long week end, 
beginning Friday, should make reserva- 
tions by mail or phone for the church- 
school workers’ luncheon that noon at 
which Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs will be the 
speaker. For extra good measure there 
would be opportunity to attend on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday morning the busi- 


ness sessions of the Universalist General 
Convention and the Town Meeting Friday 
night. 


RECOMMENDATIONS COMMITTEE 


At the business session of the G.S. S. A. 
to be held Thursday p.m., Sept. 11, in 
Goddard Chapel, the Recommendations 
Committee will present its report. This is 
the time when Convention delegates are 
asked to think constructively about the 
policies which should guide the Association 
during the next two years. All persons 
present are invited to participate in the 
discussion and all duly appointed delegates 
to vote. 

This year’s report will be presented by 
the chairman of the Recommendations 
Committee, Rev. Donald K. Evans, of 
Illinois. Other members of the committee 
are Mrs. Robert H. Barber, Connecticut, 
Rey. Rol W. Benner, California, Mrs. 
George C. Boorn, North Carolina, Rey. 
Edna P. Bruner, Masssachusetts, Rev. 
Horton Colbert, Minnesota, Rev. Harmon 
M. Gehr, Pennsylvania, Miss Alice Har- 
rison, Massachusetts, Mrs. Ralph Har- 
wood, New York, Mrs. Conard B. Rheiner, 
Colorado, Miss Marion Ulmer, Maine, 
and W. G. Wetherhead, Vermont. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE COMING BIENNIAL 
CONVENTION 


Uppermost in our minds just now is the 
matter of the Biennial Convention which 
is to be held on the Tufts College Campus 
from Sept. 8 through the 14th. Elaborate 
plans have been made to stage a helpful 
convention, and those who have partici- 
pated in the plans hold high hopes for a 
record attendance. 

One of the highlights of the week will 
be the address to be given by Mrs. Mar- 
gueritte Harmon Bro, author, lecturer, 
and prominent in Social Action work, who 
will speak for the Association of Univer- 
salist Women before the united convention 
on “Toward a More Vital Self.”” Mrs. Bro 
comes highly recommended as a dynamic 
and vivacious speaker, and her message, 
coming as it does on Friday, will climax 
the organized program of the Association. 

Perhaps of more specific concern will 
be the matter of the constitution, which 
provides some rather radical changes over 
the constitution of the former W. N. M. A., 
under which the present A. U. W. has been 
operating during this reorganization period. 

This proposed constitution provides for 
four departments of work, aiming to bring 
the major concerns of program, missions, 
finances and denominational activities out 
from under the specific and isolated chair- 
manships into departments, with a view, 
perhaps, of providing a better balance for 
a worth-while program which shall reach 
into many areas of interest and offer in- 
creased opportunities for service. The 
future of the Association is so definitely 
predestined for the next few years by the 


decisions arrived at in these business ses- 
sions that every thoughtful Universalist 
woman who can possibly do so should 
plan to be present and participate in the 
discussions. 

The title as applied in ‘‘Department of 
Outreach” has received considerable criti- 
cism. It was suggested by your Promotional 
Secretary as a substitute for ‘‘Missions,”’ 
because, for some obscure and inexcusable 
reason, the word ‘‘missions’”’ seems to have 
fallen into disrepute. In justification of 
herself your Secretary would say that her 
own choice in phraseology is ‘““Department 
of Christian Missions,” but the name re- 
mains to be settled on Sept. 10 when the 
constitution finally comes up for ratifica- 
tion, rejection, or amendment. The pur- 
pose of this department is obvious. Many 
of us have long felt the need of building up 
missionary concepts before we can expect 
to influence the rank and file of our women 
to support adequately the existing projects, 
or reach out to new ones. It will be the 
duty of this department to provide leader- 
ship in the missionary enterprise. 

An interesting feature of the opening 
session will be the platform discussion on 
the affairs of the Brig to date. Many are 
asking what we have accomplished during 
these two years, and many more have 
questions not easily answerable. Six able 
women have been chosen to talk the matter 
over in a public way, and give the audience 
the benefit of their wisdom. Two of the 
members—those who will speak on finance 
—are from the National Board. The four 
other members are laywomen with dis- 
tinguished service records. 
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The trip to Gloucester, which will be 
made by bus, leaving Medford after lunch 
on Wednesday, will terminate at Swamps- 
cott, where the World Friendship Dinner 
is to be held. Royally shall we welcome 
Mrs. Irving L. Walker, a former president 
of the W. N. M. A., as the after dinner 
speaker. Mrs. Walker’s wide experience 
in interdenominational activities gives her 
an especially fitting background for her 
World Friendship topic. Mrs. George 
Ball of Swampscott will act as toastmaster 
for the occasion. 

In our Biennial Convention we need the 
inspirational uplift of all the splendid 
speakers; we shall revel in the fellowship 
and show due concern for the business; but 
there is another feature of our program— 
less dramatic, perhaps seemingly less im- 
portant—and yet a very practical neces- 
sity in this period of change. I refer to the 
conferences which have been rather care- 
fully planned in the hope that some of the 
misunderstandings which have developed 
during this period of reorganization may be 
corrected. One of the more important of 
these is the conference with state board 
members, arranged for Tuesday morning. 

Come to the Convention and go on 
record as having been present at the real 
launching of a bigger and better program 
of work, worship and fellowship than Uni- 
versalist women have ever attempted— 
and for an age that needs such a program 
more vitally perhaps than any the world 
has ever known. 

* * 


THE PACKETS 


Within a short time the first packet for 
1941-42 will be sent out for use by pro- 
gram chairmen who are looking for wor- 
ship services, denominational material, 
and special features to work into programs 
which have already been planned. 

It is not the intention to offer this ma- 
terial as a sufficient program for the three 
months’ period. It is merely provided as a 
denominational emphasis for a program, 
which, to be worthy of the church, should 
be balanced with worship, education, fel- 
lowship and service, and definitely planned 
in advance. 

Realizing that many packets, repre- 
senting much labor and expense, were not 
put to use last year, we are reducing the 
number sent out into the local churches, 
and are asking that the person who receives 
one make it available to all groups within 
her church. We are also asking that it be 
left in the church building for reference, so 
that all may have access to it. Extra 
copies may be purchased if desired, and in 
case a second packet would be used to good 
advantage one will be gladly sent upon 


request. 
* * 


THE BULLETIN 


The fall issue of the Bulletin will leave 
the Attleboro postoffice on Sept. 2, in 
ample time to reach most of our Univer- 
salist homes before the Biennial. To those 
who must stay at home we hope it carries 

(Continued on page 700) 
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Massachusetts News 


While the calendar year begins on the 
first of January, and the fiscal year of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
has its beginning on the first of May, the 
opening of the church season for prac- 
tically all our churches is upon the Sunday 
immediately following Labor Day. This 
means that in the majority of our parishes 
church services and other activities will be 
resumed upon Sunday, Sept. 7. 

During the summer recess, members of 
the executive committee of the Conven- 
tion and the State Superintendent have 
followed carefully the work done in various 
parts of the state where our churches have 
held their own services and in those places 
where the churches of various denomina- 
tional connections have united for worship 
on Sunday mornings. Plans, too, have 
been considered and formulated for making 
the season from now to next June a time of 
unusual activity and growth along several 
lines. 

Before proceeding to set forth in this 
issue some of these plans, however, we 
wish to express to The Christian Leader, its 
editor and manager, the appreciation of 
the official group of the Massachusetts 
Convention and our people in the churches 
of the state for this page, which has ap- 
peared upon the first week of each month 
during the past year. Many words of 
praise have come to the office of the Con- 
vention for the help which this page has 
brought to the workers and leaders in our 
parishes over the state. 

As is already known to readers of the 
Leader, our old church in Oxford was open 
for Sunday services through the Sundays 
of August. Rey. Harold A. Lumsden was 
the minister in charge, as he has been for 
the past several years. Upon Sunday, 
Aug. 17, the congregation of the local 
Methodist church joined our people in a 
union service. The observance of the com- 
munion was brought into the worship hour 
on Aug. 24. As Mr. Lumsden could not 
keep his engagement for the final service 
on Sunday, Aug. 31, Robert Dick, student 
assistant at the Malden church, had the 
service in charge. 

Great praise has been expressed by 
many over the improvements recently 
made by the State Convention upon the 
interior of the church building in Oxford. 
Old matting and carpets have been re- 
moved. Floors and stairs have been newly 
painted. In the main church room the 
plastering was repaired and the walls and 
ceiling were freshly decorated. 

It is now the purpose of the Convention 
officials, another season, to remove the 
storeroom at the rear of the church edifice, 
to grade the grounds and enclose them by 
an attractive fence, and to freshen the 
building with the application of two coats 
of paint. The thought in the minds of the 
officials is that if the historic old church of 
Murray, Ballou and Clara Barton is to be 
kept and treasured as a shrine, the entire 
building and grounds must disclose by 


their beauty and care the appreciation of 
those to whom has been committed the 
faith of these noted forebears. 


APPRAISAL COMMITTEE 

At the annual meeting of the Conven- 
tion in Gloucester on May 15, it was voted 
to choose an Appraisal Committee of lay- 
men and ministers to evaluate the work of 


the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- ~ 


tion and its auxiliary organizations and to 
make a recommendation to the next an- 
nual meeting in Haverhill as to the future 
work of the organization. Copies of the 
findings of this committee are to be avail- 
able for the ministers and churches a month 
prior to the next annual meeting. 

It was further voted that the committee 
to select the personnel of the Appraisal 
Committee should consist of the president 
of the Massachusetts Sunday School As- 
sociation, a representative of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Universalist Wom- 
en, a member of the State Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, a representative of 
the Laymen’s Council, and Dr. W. W. 
Rose as representative of the ministers of 
the state. 

On June 5, with Dr. Rose as chairman, 
the following persons met for the selection 
of the members of the Appraisal Com- 
mittee: Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach, Robert 
F. Needham, Robert T. Dick and Mrs. 
Edith Polsey. 

A list of fourteen persons was suggested. 
Letters were sent to the group. Eleven 
accepted and three declined to serve. Sub- 
stitutes were made and the Appraisal Com- 
mittee is organized as follows: Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Gardner, chairman; Miss Doris 
Bates, secretary; Dr. F. W. Perkins, Fran- 
cis X. Cheney, Frank Underhill, Mrs. 
Harry B. Copeland, Dr. E. H. Lalone, 
Herbert O. Lewis, Rev. B. F. Gibbons, 
Victor A. Friend, Gene Manchester, Mrs. 
F. W. Pfaff and Dr. W. W. Rose. 


MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


The Boston Ministers’ Meetings for the 
1941-1942 season will open on Sept. 29 at 
16 Beacon St., Boston, at 10.45a.m. Asa 
fitting beginning to these meetings and a 
tie-up with the Convention, Dr. Robert 
Cummins, General Superintendent, will 
deliver ‘‘A Denominational Forecast.” 
This will be a review of the meetings at 
Tufts College and a disclosure of the new 
biennial plans. A good attendance is hoped 
for at this first Monday morning meeting. 


TEN PER CENT INCREASE 


Another matter of vital interest to the 
churches through the coming months is the 
recommendation that in every department 
of the parishes of the state there be planned 
and carried into effect a ‘‘step-up” of at 
least ten per cent. This is a definite and 
practical program to be emphasized in 
every church. The suggestion is business- 
like and practical for the very simple rea- 
son that with churches, as in every phase 
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of human endeavor, there is no such thing 
as standing still. In all our work we are 
either gaining or losing, and the church 
representatives at Gloucester in May de- 
cided unanimously that in the season before 
us we are definitely going ahead. The 
Convention office intends to follow up this 
program with every parish, and reports of 
the progress will be published from time to 
time for the guidance and encouragement 
of every local church. 


TYNGSBORO SOCIETY 


In a former issue of the Massachusetts 
News, we told of a fine old communion set 
which was presented to the Universalist 
church in Tyngsboro in 1874 by the late 
John B. Fletcher of Westford. As the old 
members of the church in Tyngsboro have 
passed from life here, the set was offered to 
some other church. After consultation 
with the descendants of the Tyngsboro 
members, it was decided to present the 
service to the First Parish United Church 
of Westford. The minister of the United 
Church for the past several years has been 
Rey. William W. Lewis, who has recently 
accepted the pastorate of a church in 
Keene, N. H. The Tyngsboro Universalist 
church was organized by our Dr. Quillen 
H. Shinn in 1874. 


CHRISTIAN IDEA OF WEALTH 


Sponsored by a group of his associates 
and fellow Christian workers, Rev. E. 
Tallmadge Root, for twenty-five years the 
secretary of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches, gave a study course of lectures 
in Boston last January upon the appealing 
subject of ‘“The Bible Economy of Plenty.”’ 
Now the Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education has published the lectures in a 
little book under the title ‘‘A Christian Idea 
of Wealth.’’ Having heard these studies 
when given by Dr. Root, we can most 
earnestly commend them to ministers and 
other leaders of study groups as a unique 
and notable contribution to the Christian 
thinking upon this vital subject of the 
earth’s natural wealth and its proper use 
and distribution. The writer of the Mas- 
sachusetts News, having been one of the 
sponsors for this course of studies, will be 
glad to tell anyone interested in reading or 
reviewing the little volume where and how 
it may be obtained. 


PASTORATES 


As the new season opens there are vacan- 
cies in the pastorates of four of the Massa- 
chusetts parishes. In Gloucester, Dr. F. W. 
Perkins will continue as the interim pastor 
until choice is made of a new leader. The 
three other places are Peabody, Wakefield 
and Springfield (Second). As has been 
already announced, the resignation of Dr. 
Fister in Milford, after a service of thirty- 
two years, was accepted by his people, but 
with the earnest appeal that he continue in 
service through September and longer, if 
necessary, so as to permit the church time 
to adjust itself to the new situation and 
make the proper arrangements for finding 
a new leader. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


NOEL E: SPICER 


Rev. Noel Edward Spicer, 75, retired 
Universalist minister, died Aug. 8 at his 
residence, 3323 Roosevelt Rd., Kenosha, 
Wis., after a long illness. 

He was born at Whitesville, N. Y., on 
March 8, 1866. He was a graduate of St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. His 
first pastorate was at Lapeer, Mich., in 
1889, after which he was pastor of churches 
in Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota and Iowa. 
He retired from the ministry 12 years ago, 
going to Kenosha later to make his home. 

On Sept. 30, 1891, he was married to 
Marie Watts Rich at Lapeer. 

He was a 32nd degree Mason, being a 
member of Haleyon R. A. Chapter No. 8, 
Rochester, Minn. 

He is survived by one son, Elton Rich 
Spicer, Chicago, two daughters, Mrs. R. L. 
Hollingsworth, New York, and Miss 
Vudora Marie Spicer, Kenosha, and one 
brother, Daniel Grant Spicer, Beach Hill, 
IN Y.: 

The body was cremated and burial was 
at Lapeer. Rev. R. W. Howes of the 
Presbyterian church of Lapeer officiated 
at the services. 


NELLIE MANN OPDALE 


Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale, editor and 
manager of the Universalist Herald, of 
Canon, Ga., died Aug. 20 in her 82nd year. 
Four months ago she had a fall and has 
since gone downhill steadily. For four or 
five days before her death she was uncon- 
scious. 

Her body was sent to Racine for burial, 
she having requested that no funeral ser- 
vice be held as she had preached her own 
funeral sermon by what was in the Uni- 
versalist Herald. By her will $2,500 was 
left to the General Convention for the 
Canon church. 

On her desk she had left the sketch 
which follows, and for which we are in- 
debted to M. Chapman Bowers of Canon: 

Nellie Mann Opdale was born the young- 
est child of Larnard and Jeannette Taylor 
Mann in New Lisbon, Wis., on May 17, 
1860. During her very young childhood, 
she returned with her parents to Racine, 
Wis., where they had made their residence 
since 1837, coming from New York, their 
native state. 

She received her education in the Racine 
public schools, where, after graduation, 
she taught until her marriage to Julius H. 
Opdale, a lawyer of Eau Claire, Wis., on 
Aug. 28, 1888. The first year of their mar- 
riage a son was born to them, who died in 
infancy. 

In May 1892 Mr. Opdale died in Racine, 
Wis., after an illness of two years, of tuber- 
culosis of the larynx. In October of that 
same year, Mrs. Opdale went on the lecture 


platform as state lecturer of the Wisconsin 
Woman Suffrage Association, which posi- 
tion she held two years, during which time 
she studied for the ministry under the 
direction of Rev. Olympia Brown. 

She was licensed to preach in 1894 and 
ordained in 1895 at Hartford, Wis., where 
she was holding the pastorate as part time 
with the combined Universalist and Uni- 
tarian church in Mukwonago, Wis. Later 
she held pastorates in La Crosse, Wis., 
Orono, Maine, Marlboro, Mass., Newark, 
N. Y., and the second time in La Crosse, 
Wis., and finally at Canon, Ga., where she 
retired from the active pastorate in 1932. 

During the years of her ministry she 
supplemented her education by attendance 
for three summers at the Divinity Summer 
School connected with Harvard College, 
special lecture courses at Bangor Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and was for five years a 
special student in psychology at Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass., under Rev. 
G. Stanley Hall, D.D. 

She held the offices of district superin- 
tendent of the Bangor district during her 
residence in Maine, was secretary of the 
fellowship committee during her residence 
in Wisconsin, was district president of the 
Massachusetts Woman’s Missionary Asso- 
ciation during her residence in Massachu- 
setts, was president of the Georgia state 
convention for four years, and assumed the 
editorship and business management of 
the Universalist Herald in 1932, which 
position she holds at present, with the 
chairmanship of the Georgia fellowship 
committee, secretary and treasurer of the 
Canon church, and secretary and treasurer 
of the Canon School Board. Her residence 
is in Canon, Ga. 


Margueritte Harmon Bro, who will 
speak at the General Session of the 
Convention Sept. 11 on ‘‘When Adults 
Answer’’ and Sept. 12 on ‘‘Toward a 
More Vital Self.”’ 


IRENE CARROW REES 


Irene Carrow Rees, long editor of the 
Myrtle, a Sunday school publication of the 
Universalist denomination, and author of 
a biography of John Murray for young 
people, died Aug. 26 at her home, 51 Or- 
chard St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

She was the daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
Lewis L. Briggs. Mr. Briggs, a Univer- 
salist minister, served churches in Auburn, 
N. Y., Lynn and Brockton, Mass., and 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

After her marriage to Thomas G. Rees 
she became a prominent figure in Unitarian 
circles and was president of the General 
Alliance of Unitarian and other Christian 
Women from 1929 to 1937. Her husband, 
who survives her, was for many years 
head of the mathematics department of 
the Mechanie Arts High School, Boston. 

She also leaves a son, Major Malcolm C. 
Rees, and two grandchildren. 

She was 77 years old. 

In the preface to her book, ““The Corner 
Stone,” A Brief Life of John Murray, dated 
Boston, Nov. 8, 1915, Mrs. Rees wrote: 
“To take the romantic facts of his life, 
which set forth the simple heroism of the 
man, from their wordy burial in the old 
records and to put them in easy reading 
form, that our young people may realize 
that the joy and freedom of Universalism 
have been ‘bought with a price,’ is the sole 
aim of the author.’”’ That she succeeded 
is the testimony of all who have read her 
noble little book. 


CARRIE PALMER KNAPP 


Mrs. James B. Knapp, one of the most 
loyal and devoted Universalists of the 
metropolitan area, died suddenly Sunday, 
Aug. 24, in her automobile near Little Falls, 
N. J., while on her way home to Flushing 
from their place in New Jersey. The car 
had stopped for a traffic light and she made 
some laughing remark about always being 
held up at that point when she suddenly 
collapsed and died instantly. Her hus- 
band was with her. 

She was a member of that group of 
young people who were the life of the old 
Harlem church many years ago. Later 
with her husband she became associated 
with the Church of the Divine Paternity. 
She took an active interest in the Chapin 
Home, of which she was a trustee. She 
worked hard for all Universalist projects. 

She is survived by her husband, James 
B. Knapp, who is associated with Annin 
& Co. of New York City, flagmakers, of 
which Louis Annin Ames is the president, 
and by her sister, Mrs. Bessie P. Girley. 

Funeral services were held on the after- 
noon of Aug. 27 at her Flushing home and 
were conducted by Rev. Harry Elmer 
Peters of Floral Park, N. Y. 
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MRS. MERRILL C. WARD 


Mrs. Marguerite E. Ward, 64, wife of 
Dr. Merrill C. Ward, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church at Center Abington, Mass., 
died Aug. 27 at her Washington Street 
home after a long illness. 

Mrs. Ward was born at Buxton, Maine, 
the daughter of John H. and Ella A. 
(Roberts) Harmon, and was married 
Dec. 24, 1897, to Dr. Ward. They had 
made their home at Hingham, Southbridge 
and Jamaica Plain, Mass., and several 
Maine towns, before becoming residents of 
Abington in 1935. She was a member of 
the Abington Women’s Club. 

Besides her husband, Mrs. Ward leaves 
four children, Mrs. W. W. Benjamin of 
East Braintree, Harmon P. and Richard 
H. of Middleboro, and Melvin N. of Abing- 
ton. 

The funeral was held Aug. 29 at the Rice 
Funeral Home, Webster St., Rockland, 
with services by Dr. Leroy W. Coons, 
superintendent of Universalist churches in 
Massachusetts. 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL 
CONVENTION 


Convention Committees 


President Louis Annin Ames has ap- 
pointed the following committees for the 
sessions of the Universalist General Con- 
vention to be held at Tufts College Sept. 8- 
14, 1941: 

Credentials: Chairman, Rev. Warren B. 
Lovejoy; two additional members to be 
appointed. 

Religious Services: Chairman, Dr. Clarence 
R. Skinner; two additional members to 
be appointed. 

Nominations: Chairman, Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson; Mrs. Seth R. Brooks; 
Harold §. Latham; Rufus B. McCall; 
Rev. Wallace G. Fiske. 

Official Reports: Chairman, Dr. Roger F. 
Etz; Holbrook Mulford; Mrs. Irving L. 
Walker; Dr. Clare C. Blauvelt; Rev. 
William E. Gardner; Rev. Benjamin B. 
Hersey; Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt; two 
additional members to be appointed. 

Resolutions: Chairman, Dr. John Murray 
Atwood; Mrs. Ada I. Treat; Dana E. 
Klotzle; Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon; Rev. 
Harriet E. Druley. 

Monitors: Chairman, Rev. Ernest T. Mar- 
ble; additional monitors to be appointed. 


ANCESTORS’ DAY 
AT LANGDON 


On the fourth Sunday in August, for the 
30th consecutive year, people from all 
parts of New England made a pilgrimage 
to the old Meeting House in Langdon to 
hold special services in memory of their 
ancestors. Nearly 100 people gathered to 
commemorate two historical events—the 
150th anniversary of the founding of the 
local society and the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of John Murray. 

_In the morning Dr. Arthur A. Blair gave 
a sermon on John Murray, in which he 
spoke of the part Murray played in shap- 
ing religious thought of his day. At noon 
there was a picnic dinner and social hour. 


At 2 o’clock a pageant, “Universalism 
on the Highway,” written by Emerson and 
Edith Schwenk, was portrayed by local 
people. This was followed by an address 
on ‘The Church’s Sense of Mission” by 
Rey. George B. Marsh, minister of the Al- 
stead and Langdon Larger Parish. 

This, besides the convention, is the last 
important service connected with the John 
Murray Preaching Mission carried out in 
New Hampshire under the auspices of the 
state convention. It is felt that on the 
whole the mission has been a success. It 
has increased interest among the rural 
parishes in the work of the Universalist 
Church. 


WHO IS THE OWNER? 


A copy of ‘‘Lyric Religion’ was left at 
Ferry Beach. Owner may have it by writ- 
ing to the Universalist Publishing House 
at 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


MARLBORO CHURCH 
ACTIVITIES AND PLANS 


Mr. and Mrs. George M. Moore, Mr. 
and Mrs. George B. Herrick and daughter, 
Dorothy B. and Arlene I. Herrick, Mrs. 
Abbie Fernald, Miss Mabel A. Fernald, 
Mrs. Nellie A. Hodgkins and Miss Florence 
E. Doolittle represented the Marlboro, 
Mass., church at the Winchester, N. H., 
service arranged by Dr. Arthur A. Blair, 
the New Hampshire superintendent of 
churches, July 20. Dr. Blair is a former 
minister of the Marlboro church. Plans 
are being made to have a good delegation 
attend the General Convention session, 
especially the service of Sept. 14. 

Services in the church and church school 
will be resumed Sept. 21, and Homecoming 
Day will be observed Sept. 28. A parish 
reunion will be held the evening of Sept. 26. 


ILLINOIS NOTES 


Stockton. Robert Dick of Tufts College 
supplied here Aug. 10 and at the Methodist 
Episcopal church on Aug. 17. By the death 
of Orlena Tiffany the church receives $500 
and the women $100. By the death of 
Mrs. John Murray Eaton the church re- 
ceives $1,000, on which it has been paying 
annuity to Mrs. Eaton. 

White Hall. A fire on Aug. 20 com- 
pletely destroyed the Universalist church 
here. No services had been held for many 
years. There was only a small insurance 
on the building. 


Mendota. Rey. Argyl Houser of Hutch- 
inson, Kan., preached near here two 
Sundays in July. Rev. O. G. Colegrove of 
Stockton with an autoload attended one 
of these services. Mr. Houser has also 
visited Decatur and several other churches 
in southern Illinois in the interest of the 
Forward Together Program. 


AT MITCHELLVILLE, IOWA 

Revs. O. G. and M. O. Colegrove com- 
pleted a three months’ interim pastorate 
here July 1. Four children were christened 
in that period. Rev. Ernest Whitesmith 
returned to the pastorate Aug. 1. 
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the spirit of the Convention. The issue is 
purposely early in order that those not 
privileged to attend the meetings may 
fellowship with us in spirit as one interest- 
ing day follows another. 

This year we are having to curb all 
waste to make available funds stretch to 
Consequently, if 
you know of duplicate copies going into 
homes, or of changes of address, please 
notify the office. On the other hand, if 
you know of those not receiving the Bulletin 
who would enjoy it, or profit by it, please 
ask that copies be sent to them. 

Ten thousand copies will be circulated 
with this issue, and we want this number 
to keep growing as Universalist women 
interest themselves in the official organ of 
their Association and make it a regular 
part of their religious reading. 


PERSONALS 


Rey. L. Griswold Williams resigned his 
charge at Barre, Vt., effective Aug. 1, and 
is at his farm in Morrisville, Vt. 


Mrs. George Westcott, formerly of Hut- 
sonville, Ill., and now of St. Louis, called 
at Universalist headquarters lately. She is 
a sister of the late Rev. E. M. Minor. 


Millard F. Kellerman, an older brother 
of Rev. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, 
Ohio, died at his home in Romney, Ind., 
Aug. 26. He was nearly 88 years old. 
He was an invalid all of his mature life. 


Mrs. John Clarence Lee has been at the 
Edmund Whitman house, 23 Everett St., 
Cambridge, this summer taking care of 
many scholars and research men attending 
Harvard. She will be back at this address 
for the Convention. 


Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, minister of ac- 
tivities of the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, New York, is the subject of an illus- 
trated story in The New York Times of 
Aug. 23. She will have responsibility for 
all the work of the parish except the Sun- 
day morning sermon. There will be sup- 
plies for this work, of which Dr. Henry 
R. Rose will be the first, to continue until 
Jan. 1. 


Obituary 


MRS. ELLA B. WESTCOTT 

Mrs. Ella B. Westcott, for 65 years a faithful mem- 
ber of the Church of the Mediator of Providence, R. I., 
died Aug. 12. The daughter of the late Addis E. and 
Lucy F. (Shippee) Simmons, she was born in North 
Situate, R. I., on July 25, 1853. William B. Westcott, 
her husband, who died some years ago, was one of the 
founders of Westcott, Slade and Balcom, wholesale 
paint dealers of Providence. 

It was not until a year ago that an acute heart ail- 
ment prevented Mrs. Westcott from being a regular 
attendant at worship services. Always moved by a 
sense of loyalty and affection, she maintained an abid- 
ing interest in the religious and civic life of her come 
munity. She will be remembered most for her kindly 
and sympathetic personality, which won for her a host 
of friends. 

Mrs. Westcott left two daughters, Mrs. Lena Sea- 
graves of Elmira, N. Y., and Miss Ethel G. Westcott 
of Providence. The latter has been for years one of the 
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leading educators of the_city and,a trustee of the 
Church of the Mediator, 

Funeral services were held at the Remington Fu- 
neral Home, and burial was in the North Burial 
Ground. Rev. Henry H. Schooley, her pastor, of- 
ficiated at both services. 


MRS. CHARLES H. SPARRELL 


Lavinia Elizabeth Sparrell, wife of Charles H. 
Sparrell, died Aug. 27 at her home, 64 Fruit St., 
Worcester, Mass. She was born in Worcester, the 
daughter of Albert Randolph and Alice Virginia 
(Edgecomb) Strong. She leaves her husband and 
two sons, H. Kirkwood Sparrell of Wickford, R. I., 
and Lester S. Sparrell of Larchmont, N. Y., also 
seven grandchildren. 

Mrs. Sparrell was a member of the First Univer- 
salist Church, a past president of the Z. E. H. Club 
of the church, and a past director of the Clara Barton 
Camp for Diabetic Children. She was a director of 
the Red Cross group of the First Universalist Church 
during the first World War, and a past regent of Col. 
Timothy Bigelow Chapter, D. A. R., having held 
many offices in that organization. 

Funeral services were held at Sessions Chapel in 
Worcester Aug. 29. Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, D. D., 


officiated. Interment was in the family lot in Hope 
Cemetery. ‘ 
Notices 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will meet 
in the Camp Hill Universalist church Oct. 10-12, 
1941, for the hearing of reports from the churches and 
the transaction of other convention business. 

L. C. Prater, Secretary. 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
Official Call 

The 25th (4th biennial) convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held at Tufts College, Medford, Mass., be- 
ginning Monday evening, Sept. 8, and continuing 
through Sunday noon, Sept. 14. 

The program will include the receiving of reports, 
the election of officers, the transaction of business, 
addresses, group conferences and exhibits. 

Robertine Howe Rice, Secretary. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Clifford R. Stetson transferred to Derby Line, 
Vite 
Transfer of Rev. James Alcock and Rev. Frank 
Miller, both from Iowa, to New York, accepted. 
Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 36th annual convention of the Universalist 
Convention of North Carolina will be held in the 
Clinton church Oct. 2-5, 1941. 

Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 


THE STORY OF HOME MISSIONS 
OVER THE RADIO 


Aug. 6: Author of Liberty. 

Aug. 18: The Church and the Democratic Way. 

Aug. 20: Democracy and the American Dream. 

Aug. 27: The American Indian under Democracy. 

Sept. 8: The Negro and Democracy. 

Sept. 10: The Immigrant in the Melting Pot. 

Sept. 17: Orientals in America. 

Sept. 24: The Jew in a Democracy. 

Oct. 1: Democracy and the American City. 

Oct. 8: Rural Life and the Future Society. 

Oct. 15: Children in a Democracy. 

Oct. 22: Uprooted People and Democracy. 

Oct. 29: Pioneers of the American Way of Life. 
Single copies of these addresses may be secured 

without charge upon request to the Department of 

National Religious Radio, 297 Fourth Ave., New 

York City. Entire series 75 cents a set. 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 

The 116th annual convention of Universalist 
churches in New York State will be held in St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church in Little Falls Oct. 6-9. The 
annual sessions of the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion will begin on Monday evening, ending on Tues- 


day evening. Wednesday will be Ministers’ Day and 
Women’s Day under the auspices of the A. U. W. 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, will deliver the occa- 
sional sermon on Wednesday evening. Thursday will 
be devoted to the business of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists. The banquet speaker 
will be Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Washington, who is a 
former minister of the church in Little Falls. 

Reservations will be made by the chairman of the 
housing committee, Mrs. John I. Zoller, 26 Diamond 
St., Little Falls N. Y. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 50th biennial session of the Universalist 
General Convention will be held at Tufts College, 
Mass., Sept. 8-14, 1941, for the purpose of hearing 
reports, election of officers and the transaction of any 
other business that may legally come before the Con- 
vention. 

Notice is hereby given that a motion will be offered 
at the Convention to authorize the Board of Trustees 
to petition the legislature of the State of New York 
to amend the charter of the Convention so that, as 
amended, it will read as follows: 


Section 1. The name of the corporation now 
known as “The Universalist General Convention” 
(which corporation was created by chapter 133 of 
the laws of 1866 as amended by chapter 589 of the 
laws of 1872 and further amended by chapter 205 of 
the laws of 1881), is hereby changed to, and hence- 
forth the said corporation shall be called and known 
by the name of, “‘The Universalist Church of Amer- 
ica.” 

Notwithstanding any provisions of said act of in- 
corporation as amended, said corporation shall have 
the purposes, objects, and powers hereinafter enum- 
erated. 


Section 2. The purposes and objects of said cor- 
poration shall be: 

First: To conduct religious and educational 
operations in the United States and elsewhere; to 
promote, directly or indirectly, the establishment and 
maintenance of churches, parishes, state and auxiliary 
organizations of the Universalist denomination, 
missions, church schools, memorials, welfare or- 
ganizations and kindred institutions; and to promote, 
directly or indirectly, the building, maintenance, and 
operation of edifices for any such purpose. 


Second: To promote unity among the churches, 
parishes, state conventions, auxiliary organizations 
and clergymen of the Universalist denomination 
wherever located, by the exercise of such jurisdiction 
as shall have been or may be conferred upon it by such 
as ate now within its fellowship, or as shall hereafter 
submit thereto. 

Third: To promote the training of candidates for 
the Christian ministry, to provide regulations for 
their admission to fellowship in the Universalist 
denomination, and for their discipline, through itself 
or through constituent state organizations, and to 
provide aid for needy clergymen and their families. 


Fourth: To promote harmony among adherents of 
all religious faiths, whether Christian or otherwise. 


Section 3. Said corporation shall have such 
powers as are from time to time granted by the 
General Corporation Law of the State of New York 
to non-stock corporations; but it shall not in the 
State of New York establish, conduct or give en- 
couragement or assistance to any secular educa- 
tional institution or work without the consent and 
continued approval of the University of the State of 
New York. 


Section 4. In furtherance of any of the purposes 
or objects of the corporation, it may acquire by grant, 
gift, purchase, devise, bequest, or otherwise, and may 
hold, administer, transfer, convey, mortgage, or lease 
any real or personal property, and may invest and re- 
invest its funds in any securities approved by its 
governing board, or, in the intervals between the 
sessions of the board, by the unanimous approval of a 
committee on investment of said board, in accordance 
with the terms, grants, or contracts relating to any 
properties, of which it may become possessed, and 
not inconsistent with the Constitution and laws of 
the State of New York. And said corporation shall 
also be competent to act as trustee in respect to any 
devise, bequest, or gift pertaining to the objects of 
said corporation; and devises, bequests, or gifts of 
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real or personal property may be made directly to 
said corporation or in trust for any of the purposes 
comprehended in the general objects for which said 
corporation is constituted. 


Section 5. The corporation may elect or appoint 
such officers and adopt and have such constitution, 
by-laws, and regulations in relation to its organiza- 
tion, to the management, disposition, and sale of its 
real or personal property, to the duties and powers of 
its officers and to the management and conduct of its 
corporate business and affairs as it may deem proper, 
not inconsistent with the laws of the United States 
or the State of New York. 


Section 6. Meetings of the corporation may be 
held at such time or times and at such place or places 
in the United States, within or without the State of 
New York, as the corporation may from time to time 
determine. 


Section 7. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Notice is also given of the following proposed 
amendments to the By-Laws of the Convention: 

(1) to amend the By-Laws by inserting the fol- 
lowing article to be known as Article II, and to read 
as follows: 


Article II—Central Planning Council 


There shall be and hereby is established a Central 
Planning Council, of which the General Superin- 
tendent shall be a member and the Chairman ex 
officio. The membership of this Council shall consist 
of two representatives, one of whom shall be an 
officer or board member and one of whom shall be a 
staff member, appointed by each of the following 
organizations: The Universalist General Convention, 
The Association of Universalist Women, The General 
Sunday School Association, The Young People’s 
Christian Union, and The Universalist Publishing 
House, or their successors. 

The Council may, with the approval of the Board 
of Trustees, appoint to its membership representa- 
tives of such other areas of denominational work as 
in its judgment may be desirable. 

The Council shall be charged with the duty of so 
organizing the relationships of the various activities 
of the denomination that it may function as a unified 
whole. It shall formulate policies and endeavor to 
correlate the services provided by the departments 
and agencies of the General Convention and of the 
auxiliary bodies, preventing overlapping and dupli- 
cation of effort. It shall, under the leadership of the 
General Superintendent, be a continuously operating 
agency for the formulating of co-operative programs, 
securing approval of them, and overseeing the carry- 
ing of them into effect. It shall recommend to the 
Trustees of the General Convention and to the auxil- 
iary bodies such redistribution of existing functions 
or the establishing of new ones and such other meas- 
ures for improving the administration of the whole 
Church as it may deem wise. Any action involving 
the expenditure of money not specifically appro- 
priated for its use shall receive the approval of the 
Board of Trustees and of any auxiliary body thereby 
affected before becoming operative. 

The Council shall appoint an Executive Com- 
mittee, of which the General Superintendent shall be 
the Chairman, and may appoint such other commit- 
tees as its work may require. It shall meet in Janu- 
ary and May of each year, or at such other times as 
the General Superintendent or the Executive Com- 
mittee may direct. It shall report its doings at each 
regular session of the General Convention. 

(2) Renumber present Articles II to IX in- 
elusive, so that hereafter they shall appear as Articles. 
III to X inclusive. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


Church Membership | 
Certificates and Booklets 


Church Membership Certificates of white 
stock, four-page folder, printed in purple, 
with envelope. 

Price, 60 cents a dozen 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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cA Bible 


That calls for thought. 
from several authoritative sources. 
Perhaps a new beginning in Hebrew- 
Christian theology. 


The Word of Faith 


A Simplified Scripture 


Compiled 


The Universalist Bookstore 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston, 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Offering Plates of 
Superior Quality 
Fine Rubbed Plates 


Style No. 1. 
Style No. 1. Quartered Oak. 10 inches, 
$6.00 each, 12 inches, $6.75 each. 


Grooved Rim 


Style No.1. Genuine Walnut or Ma- 
hogany. 10 inches, $6.00 each, 12 inches, 
$6.75 each. 

Style No. 2. Flat Rim 

Style No.2. Plain Oak. 10 inches, $5.00 
each, 12 inches, $5.75 each. 

Style No. 2. Walnut or Mahogany 
Finish. 10 inches, $5.00 each, 12 inches, 
$5.75 each. 


Order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
.16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Order your books from your own 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Universalist General Convention 

President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

General Suverintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D. D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 

General Field Worker—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston. 

Director of Youth Activities—Rev, Douglas Frazier, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Association of Universalist Women 
President—Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Miss Ida M. Folsom. 

Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman— Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington, Mass. 
Secretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Universalist Youth Fellowship 
President—Dana Klotzle, Haverhill, Mass. 
Acting Executive Secretary—Rev. Douglas Frazier, 
Boston, Mass. 


Universalist National Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Victor A. Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, 
Charles B. Ladd, Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. L. C. Prater, Camp Hill. 

Georgia— 

Kansas—Rev. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams St., 
Junction City. 

Kentucky— 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont 
St., Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston. 


SCHOOLS 


Nos. 1841 and 1842 are designed to be sent to 
children. 
upper grades. 


No. 1844 can be used for the 


Price, $1.25 per 100 in any quantity. 


Order from 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., 
Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario— 

Pennsylvania— 

Rhode Island—Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, D. D., 
Harrisville. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 
Wisconsin—Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin, 

Wausau. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 


Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Dab. 


Directors 
President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 
A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 
Harold S. Latham, New York City. 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Arlington, Mass. 
Dr. W. W. Rose, Lynn, Mass. 


Trustees 

Massachusetts: Willis V. Ames, Cambridge. Rev. 
Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester. Ernest W. 
Davis, Arlington. Charles R. Duhig, Arlington. 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D. D., Braintree. Rev. 
Warren B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Lester W. 
Nerney, Attleboro. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., 
Boston. Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., Arlington. 
Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, 
Gloucester. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 

Rhode Island: Herbert D. Goff, Providence. James 
Henderson, Providence. Henry P. Stone, Bar- 
rington. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs. Rev. Edwin Cunning- 
ham, Augusta. Rev. Harry E. Townsend, D. D., 
Westbrook. 

New Hampshire: 
Nashua. 

New York: Rey. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Milford. 

Connecticut: Ezra B. Wood, New Haven. 

Illinois: Rev. M. R. Hartley, Galesburg. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Louis Annin Ames, New York City. 
Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Charles B. 
Ladd, Everett, Mass. Harold S. Latham, New 
York City. Dr. William Wallace Rose, Lynn, 
Mass. Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville, Maine. 

Clerk: Robert F. Needham. 

Treasurer: George A. Upton, Salem. 


Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., 


SEPTEMBER 6, 1941 


TEACHERS WANTED 


The Southern Industrial Institute, a 
secondary school for white youth at 
Camp Hill, Alabama, is in need of three 
teachers for its sessions of 1941-1942. 
School opens September 17. A teacher of 
mathematics and history; a teacher of 
science; a music teacher. It is possible 
that some teacher reading this note might 
like to spend a winter in the lower South. 
Salary modest. Wire or write Lyman 
Ward, Principal. 


Christening Certificates 
and Booklets 


Christening certificates of white stock, 
four-page folder, printed in purple, with 
envelope, 60 cents a dozen 


Booklets for children, $1.50 a dozen 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, ste Mass. 
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Hotel Commonwealth peacon Hit 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 


NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. ns 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
1628 Spruce Street, 
Berkeley, California 

Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of Califcrnia campus. Committed 
to the world view in religion, with special 
disciplines in classical and _ scientific 
thought. Co-ordinated with the Pacific 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


School of Religion. 


New Rally Day Post Cards 
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1946 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


The College welcomes you to the 
UNITED UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
September 8-14, 194! 

We are proud to be your host 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B., Dean 

Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, S. M., Dean 

School of Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Dean 

Graduate School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ed. D., 
Director 

Medical School, A. Warren Stearns, M. D., Dean 

Dental School, Basil G. Bibby, B. D. D., Ph. D., D. M-D., 


Dean 
The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
loskins, Ph. D., Dean 
For information about these Schools address the 
appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


1947 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


eb eas te thes : i id 
1949 
General Card 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requiremenfits. 


1948 
For Juniors 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
Price, $1.25 per 100 in any quantity ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Order from 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 
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Crackling 


One of the guests on the “Can You Top 
This?’ program told of an American friend 
who met a newcomer to this country. The 
American asked if the other man liked 
America. 

“Whoooo! Sure. Wheeee!” said the 
other. 

“How long have you been here?’’ asked 
the American. 

“Whoooo! Three months. Wheeee!”’ 
replied the man. 

' The American was puzzled. ‘‘Where did 
you learn English?” he asked. 

“Whoooo!” said the other man. ‘‘Short- 
wave radio. Wheeee!’’—Boston Globe. 

oe * 

Apparently Uncle Sam’s Army has its 
saluting—and other—troubles, too. 

A man who’d just joined for training 
passed a captain without saluting. The 
captain stopped him. ‘‘Take a look at me,” 
he said. ‘‘Do you attach any special sig- 
nificance to this uniform?” 

The new chum looked him over, then 
grinned. ‘‘Why, you lucky dog,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘you’ve got a suit that fits!’’— 
Answers. 

* * 

Jones, haying an appointment with 
Hopkins, who very seldom arrived on time, 
was agreeably surprised to find Hopkins 
waiting for him. 

Said Jones: ‘‘Why, I see you are here 
first at last. You were always behind be- 
fore; but I am happy to find you have 
become early of late.’’— Hartford Courant. 

* * 

From the dark came the voice of the 
sentry, ‘‘Halt! Who’s there?” 

“An American,’ was the reply. 

“Ts that so? Well, advance and recite 
the second verse of ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner.’ ” 

“T don’t know it.” 

“Proceed, American.’’—H xchange. 

* * 

“The difference between the cow and the 
milkman,” sneered the disgruntled cus- 
tomer, ‘‘is that the cow gives milk.” 

‘Aye, so,”’ said the milkman, ‘‘and an- 
other difference is that the cow doesn’t give 
credit.’’—Christian Advocate. 

* * 

Employer: ‘Did you cancel all my en- 
gagements as I told you?” 

Secretary: ‘“‘Yes, sir, but Millicent didn’t 
take it very well. She said you were to 
marry her next Monday!’’—H xchange. 

* * 

Alice: ‘‘My dear, those cakes of Mrs. 
Smith’s at tea were as hard as iron.” 

Alicia: ““Yes, I know. I suppose that’s 
why she said, ‘Take your pick,’”’ when she 
handed them around.”’—E xchange. 

* * 

Teacher: ‘Bill, where is the Suwanee 
river?” i 

Pupil (after much hesitation): “Far, far 
away.’ —ixchange. 

* * 

“Hello, dear, how’s the pain in the 
neck?” : 

“Oh, he’s out golfing today!”’—E xchange. 
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by 
CLARENCE R. SKINNER 


and 


ALFRED S. COLE 


This beautiful biography of 
the founder of the Universalist 
Church in the United States is 
now ready. It contains nearly 
two hundred pages, is illustrated, 
and is published under the joint 
auspices of the Commission on 
Literature of the Universalist 
General Convention and the 
John Murray Bicentennial Com- 
mittee. Universalists will prize 
this book for years to come. 


Price $2.00 


Order from 
Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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